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Who said “there will never be another industry to provi 


purchasing power like the automobile’’? 
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ness — five billions of spending power bidding for goods 


Prices start up . . . there’s a rush for goods . . . prices go Congre 
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Supply must go up correspondingly—supply of every- ngs the 
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Tax Uncertainties 


What's going to happen on taxes? 

[he answer to that question remains 
yp in the air, for the President's recent 
meeting with congressional leaders and 
Treasury Officials failed to bring about 
any agreement on the nature of the 
revenue measure to be enacted by Con- 
gress next summer. 
" One tangible accomplishment did 
result from that meeting, however, for 
the conferees were able to reach an 
understanding that the bill will not 
apply retroactively to 1940 incomes and 
that no final bill will be considered 
until the Mar. 15 income tax returns 
clearly indicate the Pos in the re- 
cently adopted excess-prohitts tax. 


Congress vs. Treasury 


Congressional leaders and Treasury 
tax experts are still so far apart on the 
type of excess-profits tax that should 
ultimately be adopted that there is no 
basis for a forecast on the inevitable 
compromise. ‘There is a suspicion some 
of the current statements and “leaks” 
m tax matters, both on the Hill and at 
the Treasury, are for trading purposes. 

The Treasury has always favored an 
excess-profits tax based solely on earn- 
ings that exceed a specified percentage 
on capital. This method bears down 
particularly on corporations with com- 
paratively high earnings relative to in- 
vested capital. This method, of course, 
has been acceptable to industries with 
large investment in plant which have 
not earned a satisfactory return on their 
capital in recent years such as some steel 
companies and railroads. 


Emasculated Compromise 


Under pressure to effect a compro- 
mise, the Treasury did not oppose the 
plan of the House Ways and Means 
Committee last August which gave the 
corporate taxpayer an option between 
(1) average annual earnings in the past 
and (2) percentage on capital. 

But when Senator Harrison’s Finance 
Committee further emasculated this 
compromise by boosting exemptions 
and substituting an increase in the 
normal corporate income tax, Assistant 
Sec. Sullivan expressed the Treasury's 
disapproval in no uncertain terms, be- 
fore this committee version became law. 


Proof Is in the Collecting 


Treasury experts believe congressional 
committee experts have grossly over- 
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estimated the revenue which will be 
garnered by the present excess-profits 
law. That’s the reason why it has now 
been agreed to postpone final considera- 
tion of a new revenue measure until 
after the Mar. 15 returns have proved 
which side of this controversy is all wet. 

Moreover, many congressional leaders 
now favor a general manufacturers’ 
sales tax and special excise taxes which 
will be unalterably opposed by the 
President and the Treasury. The only 
thing generally expected is broadening 
of the individual income tax base and 
increases in both the normal tax rate 
and surtaxes on medium brackets. 


Five-Year Defense Notes 


This week Secretary Morgenthau also 
took a step designed to further con- 
gressional action on the Administration's 
proposal to eliminate tax exemptions 
from future government, state, and 
municipal securities. He announced 
the offering of the first fully taxable 
Treasury securities, namely $500,000,- 
000 five-year defense notes. He hopes 
Congress will also give him discretion— 
now lacking—to sell fully taxable long- 
term Treasury obligations before he ini- 
tiates a program to sell federal securities 
to meet the huge defense deficits. 

The plan is to place a large propor- 
tion of such issues with permanent 
investors and a smaller proportion with 
commercial banks. It remains to be 
seen whether this move to make federal 
securities subject to taxation in contra- 
distinction to tax-exempt local govern- 
ment issues will prove good strategy in 
obtaining a congressional amendment to 
eliminate all future issues of tax-exempt 
securities. Morgenthau reached forensic 
heights in describing this step as a 
measure to draft capital. It’s a play to 
the popular feeling that the government 
should take money if it takes men. 
Washington recalls, however, that Mel- 
lon, Mills and Glass—all the Secretaries 
of the Treasury since the income-tax 
amendment was first adopted—favored 
elimination of tax-exempt securities. 

Morgenthau’s move is riling the 
municipalities; they feel he has put 
them on a spot in which their opposi- 
tion will impugn their patriotism. 


Eccles and Morgenthau 


Don’t place too much credence in 
the many rumors that the Morgenthau- 
Eccles feud is on again. It is admitted 
that Secretary Morgenthau was not 
pleased at Eccles’ recent supposedly off- 


the-record speech in New York ex- 


pounding his present personal views on 
the entire field of fiscal and monetary 
policies. 

Morgenthau thinks that important 
policy announcements affecting both 
the Federal Reserve Board and the 
Treasury should be agreed upon in 
advance. But the general objectives 
voiced by Mr. Eccles, namely to sell a 
larger proportion of future government 
securities offerings to investors and a 
smaller proportion to commercial banks 
in order to check the rapid rise of com 
mercial banks deposits—even if this 
necessitates somewhat higher interest 
rates—is also favored by Morgenthau. 


Billions in Our Stride 


According to preliminary calculations 
by Leon Henderson and his corps of 
economists in the Defense Commission, 
next year’s armament requirements will 
total $15,000,000,000. They figure 
$5,000,000,000 for the Army, $3,000,- 
000,000 for the Navy, $5,000,000,000 
for the British, $2,000,000,000 for pos- 
sible aid to other countries and for 
miscellaneous defense needs such as 
roads and airports. 

This load, the economists argue, the 
country can take in its stride as well as 
the resulting demand for consumer 
goods which defense spending will gen 
erate. Labor will prosper, as they see it, 
but the white-collar class with fixed in 
comes will get it in the neck because 
they will have to pay more taxes with 
little more to pay them out of. 


No Crackdowns, Unless— 


Until now the country has been 
taking up slack. January-July is re- 
garded as the critical period during 
which it will be determined whether 
the defense program will get us down 
or send us up to a new high level of 
economic bliss. The Defense Commis- 
sion’s planners pin their hopes on an 
organizing job that will bring the coun- 
try’s latent productive capacity into 
lay. 

This desire to let nothing impede 
expansion explains the reluctance to 
resort to compulsory priorities which 
leave no “second table” and to putting 
a ceiling on prices. It is admitted that 
both may become necessary, but the 
Defense Commission counts heavily on 
government “influence” rather than 
“crackdowns.” 

As proof that this country can, if it 
will, swing the defense program without 
pulling in its belt, the economists say 
that, contrary to popular belief, Hitler 
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did not depress Germany’s standard of 
living (although admittedly low) to 
build his war machine. 


Scorekeeper Wanted 


The loose and more or less informal 
procedure involved in the present “vol 
untary” priorities system on defense 
orders is not entirely satisfactory to 
some of the military procurement ofh 
cers who actually have to buy things 
under it. 

They point out that the Priorities 
Board settles questions of high policy, 
that the priorities committee of the 
Army-Navy Munitions Board decides 
which orders come first, but that there 
is need for somebody to do the dog 
work of keeping a day-by-day record of 
the situation of every government sup- 
plier. Such a record would show capaci- 
ties, present orders with stage of 
completion, and any available unused 
capacity. Rush orders then could be 
routed to firms able to give quickest 
delivery. 


Bonuses for Contractors? 


Plans for bonus payments to defense 
contractors working on a cost-plus-fixed- 
fee basis may emerge within a few weeks 
or months. The idea is to reward the 
contractor who completes a job at less 
than the initial estimate of cost. This 
would be done by giving him part of the 
saving in addition to his fee. At present 
the Defense Commission is making a 
factual study of World War experience 
with this type of contract and of present 
British experience. 

Difficulties arise, of course, in the 
preparation of trustworthy estimates 
and in adjusting them to changes in the 
general price level. So far the Defense 
Commission has not got to the point of 
making recommendations, but it will 
probably do so when its studies have 
been completed. 


Bomber Assembly 


War Department is busy canvassing 
possible arrangements for assembly 
plants to put together the bombers 
that the auto builders are preparing to 
make parts for (BW —Nov.23'40,p14). 
Probability is that definite contracts 
will be deferred until the new Congress 
can appropriate funds (instead of allo- 
cating any money now available). There 
is no great hurry since assembly opera- 
tions, it is felt, can’t start for about 15 
months. It is pretty well established 
that the plants will be operated on a 
fee basis by existing aircraft manufac- 
turers. 

Prime contracts will be between the 
Army and the assembly plant operators; 
Detroit will come into the picture via 
subcontracts for parts and sub-assem- 


blies. 
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Plant Sites Selected 


Plans are still subject to change but 
present intention is that plants capable 
of turning out 100 two-engine bombers 
a month each be located at Fort Crook, 
Neb., and Kansas City, Mo. The first 
would be operated by Martin, the other 
by North American. The whole plan is 
based upon standardization on a single 
type in each size. 

The understanding has been that the 

two-engine bomber would be a Martin 
machine; so North American would 
doubtless operate under a license from 
Martin. 
@ Two More—Some thought is being 
given to a third plant at Tulsa, and 
locations for a fourth plant are being 
studied. Cost of the plants runs about 
$8,000,000 apiece. 


Britain Will Get the Credits 


Reports that a billion dollars of Dutch 
resources might be included in the 
“balance sheet” of British assets being 
studied preparatory to consideration of 
granting credits to Britain is just a little 
wool-pulling for the benefit of isolation- 
ist senators. How near Britain has to get 
to scraping bottom in her barrel probably 
will not be decided for several months. 
But when she has to have credits to get 
war supplies she will get them. How 
close to zero her assets here must be 
by then is a detail. 


Britain and the Farmers 


Sales talk for loans to Britain is being 
offered to American farmers. Argument 
is that the loans would help move U.S 
crop surpluses. J. B. Hutson, deputy 
commissioner of agriculture on the De- 
fense Commission and second in com- 
mand of AAA, told the National Asso- 
ciation of County Agricultural Agents 
convention that, if the war drags on, 
farmers may have to decide whether to 
risk a loss in order to hold United 
Kingdom markets. 

Pre-war Britain took around $200,- 

000,000 of American agricultural crops, 
mostly those in heavy surplus—lard, cot- 
ton, wheat, tobacco, raisins, etc. This 
has dropped to about one-third. Hutson 
argued that continuance of this policy 
threatens permanent market _ losses 
“through changes in tastes and buying 
channels.” 
@ No Coincidence—Hutson’s talk was 
made to the men closest to the farmer 
in everyday affairs on the heels of the 
Jones-Morgenthau duet that Britain is 
a “good risk.” Farmers, as an economic 
class, are considered most lukewarm 
about aid-to-Britain. 


Food-Price Probe 


The Department of Justice is pushing 
its food-price inquiry along lines indh- 





cated (BW—Nov.30'40,p1 5 
delphia, an antitrust squad 
obtained subpoenas for 18 } 
pany officials in its investigati 
price-fixing, and indications 
other squads in other cities 
paring evidence for present 
grand juries. In Denver, for 
where the Food Distributors A 
last month boosted the co 
minimum retail markup fron 
12%, over the protests of the 
chain, a district judge grant 
Justice Department’s request 
grand jury be called Jan. 6 to p: 
prices throughout the state, a1 
fair bet that the unfair trade 
act under which the minimum | 
are set will come in for heavy at 


A Bill, But No Support 


A cap pistol went off with 
bang when Rep. Jerry Voorhis ot 
fornia introduced this week a 
tax all advertising expenditure 
$100,000 year as net income, plu 
of $1 a year on outdoor display b 
This bill was introduced at the r 
of a 28-year-old Harvard lawyer, R 
C. Bell. Mr. Bell majored in taxat 
and once upon a time wrote plan} 
the platform of the Minnesota Y: 
Democrats—advocating a tax on 
tising and on billboards. Mr. Bell 
he has no money, no pull, and has 
lined up any support for his propo 

The Treasury concedes that advert 
ing expense, even abnormal, is ded: 
ible, but there have been hints that 
would like legislation to pinch taxpay 
whose cost of advertising become 
sizable tax saving. Mr. Bell has co 
tacted the Treasury Department, 
ports it is a dead place and has no pol 
on taxation. 


Defense vs. Labor Laws 


Defense contractors apparently don't 
yet have a privileged position as rega' 
labor laws. Sun Shipbuilding, up bef 
NLRB on charges of promoting a cor 
pany union, last week asked the boa: 
to postpone hearings for six month 
The company told the Navy, which 
negotiating with Sun for some auxilia 
ships, that it couldn’t build ships an 
carry on an NLRB case at the san 
time. Navy asked the board for a week 
delay to consider the situation, whic! 
was granted. The Navy did not, how 
ever, endorse Sun’s position, but may 
have felt some sympathy. 

This week a Navy Department annua 
report by Admiral Spear singled out th 
Walsh-Healey Act and tax limitation 
on industrial profits as millstone: 
around the neck of defense expansion 
Spear told of Navy efforts to get 2,000 
aircraft clocks, said that Walsh-Healey 
restrictions caused a four-month delay 
before the contract was negotiated. 
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FIGURES OF THE WEEK 





§ Lotes? 
Weet 
Se, a et a i ee ee) ae ome 141.0 
PRODUCTION 
Steel Ingot Operations (% of capacity)... .... 2.6... c eee cece ee eee eees 96.0 
Automobile Production 124.790 
Fagineering Const. Awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands) $15,486 
Electric Power Output (million kilowatt-hours) 2.838 
Crude Oil (daily average, 1,000 bbls.) 3,613 
Bituminous Coal (daily average, 1,000 toms)... .... 2... 6. eee eee eee 1,690 


TRADE 
Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)........... 80 
All Other Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)......... 2.0... 0... cece ee, 49 
Check Payments (outside N. Y. City, millions) $5,247 
Money in Circulation (Wednesday series, millions) er $8,569 
Department Store Sales (change from same week of preceding year)........ +6' 
PRICES (Average for the week) 
Business Week-Annalist Cyclical Commodity Index §2.38 
Spot Commodity Index (Moody's, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100) 168.6 
Industrial Raw Materials (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100) 122.0 


Domestic Farm Products (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100) 122.2 


Iron and Steel Composite (Steel, ton) $38.18 
Scrap Steel Composite (Iron Age, ton) $21.33 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.)... 2... 2... eee eee 12.029¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)...... 1.2.2.2... cece eeeees $0.85 
ee a is aaa t a chu ed oewaeeasaendaees 2.90¢ 
Cotton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.)..................2.00005 9.89¢ 
Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.)............ 2.2.00 ee eeeee 21.00¢ 





FINANCE 
90 Stocks, Price Index (Standard Statistics)... ... 2.2... cece ccc ccccccecs 84.1 
Medium-Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s)............ 4.46% 
U. S. Bond Yield (average of all issues due or callable after twelve years). . 1.92% 
yee Sy I WOE DUNN MEE Soc e acc nntccasdadcsavsececsescces 0.34% 
Call Loans Renewal Rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average) 1.00% 
Prime Commercial Paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 4-i% 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 


Demand Deposits Adjusted, reporting member banks..................... 22,131 
Total Loans and Investments, reporting member banks................... 25,053 
Commercial and Agricultural Loans, reporting member banks 4,942 


Securities Loans, reporting member banks. 911 
U. S. Gov't and Gov't Guaranteed Obligations Held, reporting member banks. 12,307 
Other Securities Held, reporting member banks 3,584 
Excess Reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series)... v 6,820 
Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday series) , 2,266 


* Preliminary, week ended December 7th. + Revised. 
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“Fall In!“ 


ACTORY whistles instead of bugles call 

them to work; their instructor is an 
experienced mechanic instead of a drill 
sergeant. Nevertheless, these young appren- 
tices of industry are training for defense; 
they are enlisted in the nation's prepared- 
Mess program just as though they were 
learning “‘right shoulder arms" and the 
business end of a gun. 

For along with soldiers, sailors, and avia- 
tors, the United States needs guns, tanks, 
ships, and planes for them to use. It needs 
searchlights, radio transmitters, range find- 
ers, torpedoes—-manufactured articles that 
require the best efforts of skilled mechanics. 
And it needs them in a hurry 


That's why industry's apprentice courses 
are humming today. It takes months to 
make a passable soldier, but it takes even 
longer to train a machinist. And American 
industry is doing everything in its power to 
provide the trained manpower on which, to 
such a large extent, the success of the 
American armament program depends. 

General Electric scientists, engineers, and 
skilled workmen have, for more than 60 
years, been working together to make 
electricity more useful in America’s peace- 
time economy. Today their numbers are 
being reinforced by new recruits, as elec- 
tricity is turned to the new task of defending 
the benefits it has he -Iped to create. 


G-E research and engineering have saved the public from ten to one hundred dollars 
for every dollar they have earned for General Electric 


GENERAL 


ELECTRIC 


962 -83G 
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THE OUTLOOK 












Expansion Psychology 


Business men, for first time during Roosevelt regime, 
are looking ahead with confidence. Production is big problem 
in year ahead, with record national income in prospect. 


As 1940 nears an end and 1941 ap- 
proaches, business men are addressing 
themselves to a new type of question. 
Normally, they would ask: Is business 
going to be good in 1941? Will profits 
exceed 1940? But this year the ques- 
tion has changed to: Are available capac- 
ity and man-power sufhcient to meet the 
production burden of the defense pro- 
gram and expanding peacetime demand? 
e Big Job Ahead—As yet, there is no 
definitive answer. But the implications 
of the question are fully as important 
as the answer. Apparently 1941 starts 
off on a new mental note. Business men 
are concerned not so much with whether 
business will continue to go up, as 
whether they will be in a position to 
handle the job ahead. This indicates 
a degree of confidence in continued 
business expansion such as has not ex- 
isted heretofore during the Roosevelt 
Administration. 

And it is quite possible, as Business 
Week pointed out five months ago 
(BW —Jul.6'40,p56), that now that they 
have a common objective “‘business and 
the government will get along well to- 
gcther.” The drive of the Administra- 
tion right now is to get armaments and 
consumption goods produced. ‘That is 
why Roosevelt's message this week to 
the Economic Club of New York does 
not come under the head of “conven- 
tional political utterances for all occa 
sions.” When he said that the govern 
ment and private enterprise must work 
together the presumption is (now that 
the government needs business as much 
as business needs the government) that 
he meant it. 

@ Steel, Electricity, Freight Cars—And 
there is good reason why the emphasis 
in government has shifted to produc- 
tion. For this country is dealing in 
physical magnitudes unimagined except 
im the “New Era” days in the fall of 
1929. The steel industry’s increase in 
capacity (BW —Dec.7'40,p56) is only 
one case in point. Electric-power com- 
panies are adding to generating poten- 
tials—budgets for expansion in 1941 are 
the largest since 1930; the National 
Electrical Manufacturers Association in- 
dex of new orders for motors and gen- 
erators jumped to a new high of 265 in 
October (1936 = 100), more than 30% 
higher than the peak in 1937. 

In the transportation field, freight car 
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orders for the last few months, have 
been heavy: August, 7,100 cars; Sep- 
tember, 9,400; October, 11,800; No 
vember, 9,000. Clearly, railroad equip 
ment companies will be busy well into 
1941 on freight cars as well as on tanks 
and other national defense items 
@ National Income—So far, the major 
expansion has been in the durable goods 
field. But it is significant that the Bur- 
lington Mills (textiles) currently should 
be adding to capital to enlarge produc- 
tion facilities. In time, as retail sales 
continue to increase (see chart), the 
need for additional output of consumer 
goods ‘will become essential. 

Some idea of the potential require- 
ments can be gleaned by a study of the 


mcome hgur»es (Current na 


national 
running at the rate of 


An SS 


certainty 


tional mcome 
$76.000.000.000 a vear 
000.000 
seems within reach, and the 
of the Bureau of Agricultural conomu 
of $83,000,000,000 (BW —Dec.7'40,p 


income for 194] 


estimate 


13) deserves scrious consideration 
@ Not Whole Story—But 
those figures gives a complete picture 
If national income is to average $SO0 
000,000,000 in 1941, then it will be 
running at the rate of $83,000,000,00 
in December, 1941 (assuming straight 
line appreciation month-by-mnonth 
And if the national income is to average 
$83,000,000,000 for the year, then m 
December, 1941, the annual rate would 
be $87.000,.000,000. 

That $87.000.000.000 rate is ¢ 
higher than 1929’s national income of 
$82,.000,000,000. Yet that 
something: ‘The cost-of-living is down 
about 18° from 1929; assuming no 
change in the price level, then in De 
cember, 1941, consumer income would 
be running at the rate of $106,000,000 
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IN THE OUTLOOK: 
CONSUMER BUYING 
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The effect of the national defense 
program on retail sales is clearly indi- 
cated in the above chart. As a result 
of expanding payrolls, farm receipts, 
dividends, and profits, consumer in- 
come payments have mounted to the 
highest level since May, 1930, exceed- 
ing even the bonus peak of June, 1936. 
This expansion in purchasing power 
is duly reflected in sales in department 
stores which currently are running 
6% above the best level attained in 


1937. 
ume is still about 10%, under the 
1928 and 1929 tops. But since prices 
are lower, the turnover of merchan 


In terms of dollars spent, vol 


dise is actually greater than in thos« 
years. Moreover, the trend of incom« 
is still up. So the implication is that 
consumers will be in the market for 
larger and larger quantities of goods 
As for Christmas volume, even dollar 
totals are likely to come within strik 
ing distance of the tops of the ‘20s. 
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000 a year based on (a) 1929 price or 


cost-of-living level, (b) a $83,000.000.- 
O00 


average imcome 


for the 
Unque stionably, some rise in the price 


year. 


level will take place next year—under the 


impact of defense 


and civilian buying. 


Uherefore the $106,000,000.000-to $8? - 


000,000,000 
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be taken too literally. 


+1, 


mcome ratio 
vs. the average for |] 


All 


(December, 
929) cannot 
that can be 


said is that 1941 will be a big year in 
terms of consumer buying power. A 
fairly modest presumption is that it 
might easily average $90,000,000,000 on 
a 1929 price basis. To date, commodity 
prices have not responded to the pros- 
pect of increased consumption of all 
types of goods. Nor have stock prices 
indicated investors or speculators are 
anxious to participate in the industrial 


expansion. 


Higher taxes and in 


government controls weigh hea 


the investment market. 


But in 


understanding between govern: 
business may produce a bette: 


market psyc hology. 


The 


Britis} 


against the Italians in Africa show 
ing that was missing earlier in t¢} 
Wall St. is strongly pro-British: 
of British successes might start 
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THE PROBLEM IN STEEL 


Defense spurs demand for “peacetime” and “wartime” goods: 
2. CONSTRUCTION 


1. AUTOMOBILES 
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As a result, steel operations are approaching the limits of current capacity: 
. 1. PRODUCTION vs. CAPACITY 


2. MARGIN OF FREE CAPACITY 
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industry expand? 





Shot the steei 
if how much? 
mths, while the nation’s big 
basic industry has been pushing 
rations right up against the roof, this 
tit has been the fundamental 
debate between national de- 
mners in Washington and the 
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ePriority Bugaboo — Administration 
sts have taken the position that 
m is vitally necessary if the pro 
of peacetime civilian goods 
tomobiles, refrigerators, and the like 
; not to be curtailed (BW—Dec.7'40, 
Ingot output this year will exceed 
100,000 tons—an_ all-time _ high, 
ch compares with 61,432,485 tons 
1929 and 48,853,504 at the peak of 
e World War in 1918. But much 
re indicative of the pressure on pro 
ctive capacity is the fact that during 
the past two months the industry has 
nsistently operated at 96% of ca 
icity, or at the rate of 78,000,000 tons 
f ingots a year (see charts opposite). 
\nd as orders continue to pour im, with 
early relief of buying pressure in 
ight, the New Dealers see the possi- 
ity of priorities ahead 
Industry men generally contend that 
plant expansion is not necessary to guar- 
ntee fulfillment of steel’s recognized 
bligations for defense. ‘These are not 
xpected to exceed 8,000,000 tons a 
ar at their maximum, or less than 
10% of the industry’s capacity. Fur- 
thermore, industry men point out that 
n any armament effort, the load on the 
steel industry is always heaviest at its 
neeption when new plants and ship- 
ways must be erected; this period, they 
mtend, is now rapidly passing, and the 
teel industry should be able to supply 
ivilian needs as well as guns. 
¢Pressure of Necessity—Arguments 
bout economic theory involving the 
uture of the whole industry are one 
thing; the impact of the combined 
mand for peacetime and wartime 
goods on individual plants and com- 
panies is another thing, and under the 
spur of these practical and present ne- 
essities, significant programs of ex- 
pansion and modernization have already 
been launched. Most dramatic was the 
nnouncement last weck that the Beth- 
chem Steel Corp., which for five 
months has operated above 100% of 
theoretical capacity, would undertake 
nmediately an 8% expansion of its 
total plant. Less spectacular but no less 
gnificant are the earlier announce 
ments made by other industry leaders, 
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steel Ponders Expansion Need 


For an expanding economy, New Deal urges big in- 
veases in capacity, but industry fears over-expansion. Mean- 
while, pressure of demand forces significant plant additions. 


such as ‘Tennessee Coal, Iron & Rail 
road, Republic Steel, Carnegie-Illinois, 
Youngstown Sheet & ‘Tube, American 
Rolling Mill, Jones & Laughlin, and 
many others 

Administration economists 
are not likely to be satished even with 
the sum total of these plant additions, 
for the wholesale expansion of the steel 
is based not 
of our 


However, 


industry which they desire 
alone on the vital necessity 
avoiding the steel shortage which pre 
sumably handicapped Britain’s rearma 
ment effort but on the broader concept 
that steel capacity must be geared to 
the rapid expansion of our national 
economy which they ahead 

e@ Expansion Ratios—Supporting those 
who believe that the skv is the limit 
to the country’s purchasing power in 
the next year or two, the National Re 
sources Planning Board has ready a 
blueprint for the steel industry's expan 
sion. This blueprint, product of Louis 


see 


J. Paradiso, under the direction of 
Gardiner C. Means, is based on the 
assumption that an increase of ten 


points in the old Federal Reserve index 
of industrial production means a gain 
of 5,936,000 tons in steel consumption 
If the national income should reach 
$83,000.000,000 (for 1940, it is esti- 
mated at $74.000.000.000). the steel 
industry must build 22 new blast fur 
naces, with a total capacity of 7,400,000 





tons; 153 open hearths, with a com 
bined capacity of 17,000,000 tons, and 
2.900 (MyM) 


5 rolling mills aggregating 
tons capacity. Fimished stecl capacity 
is in better shape than raw steel. Should 
SSY_ OO UU UU new 
| 


Lici 


imcome rise to 


facilities estimated as necessary in 


47 blast furnaces (with 18,500,000 tons 
capacity); 281 open hearths (31,500,000 
tons capacity and 12 rolling mills 
6,400,000 tons ¢ ipacif 
© Costs Run High—Capital needed to 
the smaller program would be $31 
UUULUUU, Tor the gc! $72 
Steel companies may be flattered b the 
estimate that they have enough 1 
sources (from depreciat charge-otts 
ind undistributed profit to finan 
the $316,000,000 expansion, but help 
idmittedly would be needed for the 
heavier outlay 

Steel people aren't ready to accept 
iny such grandiose scheme They know 
that some economists who have exam 
ined the purported relationship be 
tween national income and steel con 
sumption say it is fictitious. There ar 


factors to lay down 
restrained crit 
statistical bunk 
steel got 


~ 


too many variable 


any general rule. Less 
call the Means report 
@ Growth of a Problem—How 
into the present tight squeeze requires 
Though the war 


a step-up in Opera 


no master-minding 
outbreak brought 
tions, the big push came with the initial 
armament drive last Erection 
of new defense plants, shipbuilding and 
the 


heavy prod 


sumimctr 


heavy ordnance needs have cured 


sickest part of the industry 


Structural steel jobs jumped 


ucts 


sharply in September, went still higher 
in October, and in the first ten months 
of 1940 surpassed by 6% 
Automobile 


all of 


nation s 


1939 


makers, long th 





U.A.W. EYES DOUGLAS 


C.I.0.’s United Automobile Workers 
aren't letting any grass grow under 
their feet in their campaign to organ- 
ize the aircraft industry. Hardly had 
the ink dried on the Vultee contract 








before they set to work distributing 


union literature (above) at Douglas 


the tough nut of the industry. Mean 
while, on the auto front in Detroit 
this week, the U.A.W. concluded ex 


tension of its Chrvsler contract with 


1 2¢ wage increase (page 52 
a 2¢ wage increase (page 52). 
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biggest steel users, shot production this 
fall to the tallest peak since 1937, cre- 
ating a huge demand for flat-rolled 
items. 

More steel has been needed for indus- 

trial machinery, production of which 
rose rapidly after war began. Such non- 
defense products as household appli- 
ances—refrigerators, ironers—have soared 
to new levels, contributing their share 
to the load on steel. 
e Aid for Britain—Stee] exports, how- 
ever, get credit for upsetting all calcula- 
tions. During the '37 boom they never 
went above 323,000 tons a month ( 


August). At the war's start they were 
189,600 tons (August, 1939). They 
rose to 418,400 tons in January, 1940; 


jumped to 642,400 tons in June with 
the Blitzkrieg in Belgium and France; 
and by August sky-rocketed to 1,016,- 
800 tons. Steel people think the de- 
mand from Britain will go higher. 
Pressure in steel has been greatest 
in alloys, particularly for aircraft parts. 
Airplane makers alone now are con- 
suming upward of 75,000 tons of alloy 
steel a year, including 2,000 tons of 
stainless alone. Steel companies, sensi- 
tive to the situation, are enlarging elec- 
tric-furnace capacity at a surprising rate. 
Ingot capacity rose from 1,147,221 tons 
in 1935 to 1,882,630 tons in 1939, by 
early 1941 will be around 2,850,000 
tons. Republic Steel is adding 200,000 


tons annually; Bethlehem and ‘Timken, 
150,000 tons each; Carnegie-I}linois, 
100,000 tons. A newcomer, Copper- 
weld Steel at Warren, Ohio, will soon 
have over 100,000 tons of capacity. 
A. M. Byers Co., a leading maker of 
wrought iron, will begin within six 


months production of alloy steel billets 
and bars, including stainless, at its Am- 
bridge, Pa., works. And Rustless Iron 
& Steel Corp. has just completed a 
$2,500,000 addition to its electric fur- 
nace capacity at Baltimore, Md. 

@ Adding to Capacity—As a matter of 
fact, the steel industry is almost always 
adding some capacity and the amount 
currently under way, aside from elec- 
tric furnace capacity, is considerable. 
Bethlehem, in addition to increasing 
ingot capacity 850,000 tons annually, 
will provide 800,000 tons of coke ca- 
pacity and 700,000 tons of pig iron 
capacity (coke capacity is the worst 
bottleneck now). ‘Tennessee Coal, Iron 
& Railroad is building 400,000 tons 
more of ingot capacity in the Birming- 
ham district. Republic Steel is rebuild- 
ing a blast furnace at Youngstown, will 
enlarge its cold strip facilities at War- 
ren, Ohio, by 50,000 tons. Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube is adding 200,000 tons 
by remodeling a billet mill. American 
Rolling Mill will rebuild and modernize 
its jobbing mill at Ashland, Ky., has 
revamped a blast furnace at Hamilton, 
Ohio. Jones & Laughlin is air condi- 
tioning a blast furnace, with a view to 
better production, and Woodward Iron 
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Business Activity for November ad- 
vanced to a new high at 141.0, com- 
pared with a revised index number of 
135.6 in October and 124.0 in Novem- 










dex (adjusted for long-term 
was 112.5 in October, in con 
with 111.9 in September, an 
in October, 1939. 











is now air conditioning a third furnace. 
@A Regular Phenomenon—Record 
steel years heretofore have resulted 
immediately in building increased ca- 

acity. In the war year of 1917, open- 
a arth facilities were augmented by 
6,062,560 tons, a record from 1913 to 
now. Ingot capacity was expanded 
4,272,397 tons in 1930 as a response 
to the °29 demand. (It takes a year to 
18 months to build blast furnaces and 
open hearths.) A gain of over 1,000,000 
tons was made in 1938, following the 
prosperous year 1937. Dictates of com- 
petition have always brought about 
these expansions. 

With the industry running close to 

full capacity, the fear lingers in the 
minds of some administration men that, 
aside from a possible shortage, less than 
an ample supply may send steel prices 
way up. They remember that the dra- 
matic rise in steel prices in the World 
War was exceeded by only two of fifty 
classes of commodities analyzed by the 
War Industries Board. Steel prices in 
general, however, have been reaffirmed 
at present levels for the first quarter 
(BW—Dec.1 3’40,p13). 
@ Defense Comes First—Steel people 
need make no apologies for their per- 
formance thus far on behalf of defense. 
Hardly a case exists where a defense 
contractor or private user has been 
forced to curtail work for lack of steel. 
Nearly all consumers are comfortably 
situated as to inventories. 

Though government pressure is push- 
ing the industry into major expansions, 
steel men can’t help wondering about 
the post-war period. Ex-steel man Ed- 
ward R. Stettinius, Jr.. of the Defense 
Commission admits that the prospect 
of normal demand absorbing the extra 
capacity provided by emergency facili- 
ties is uncertain, since steel consump- 
tion averaged only 37,800,000 tons a 
year during the past decade. 
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Industry's Credo 


N.A.M. appraises defense 
job and dedicates itself to dual 
demands of armament program 
and normal U.S. living. 





With Herr Hitler’s threat to “defeat 
any nation in the world” ringin 
their ears, leaders of American industn 
gathered Wednesday in New York 
Waldorf-Astoria for the forty-fifth 
nual meeting of the National Associa 
tion of Manufacturers. Focal theme of 


the gathering was “total prepared 
for America’s future” and Herr Hitler 


timely blast served to emphasize the 
defense job that lies ahead 

The major responsibility for a 
ments rests upon the 5,000 com 
executives and association men who at 
tended the meeting as representatives 
of more than 40,000 manufacturers af- 
filiated in the N.A.M. and the National 
Industrial Council. 
@ No Sacrifice of Policies—It was evi- 
dent from discussions in councils 
cocktail bars that N.A.M. members 
were not downcast by November elec 
tion results. General feeling was that, 
while every effort must be expended to 
aid President Roosevelt in making the 
United States immune to attack, the 
task would be completed without sacri 
fice of policies which the manufacturers 
consider fundamental and American 

Keynote of the gathering was struck 
at the Wednesday luncheon by H. W 
Prentis, Jr., President of the N.A.M 
and president of Armstrong Cork Co 
Mr. Prentis declared that it was high 
time the nation joined hands in defense 
of the faith of its fathers. He drew the 
line .of battle as between democratic 
ideals and collectivist theories which 


and 
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netity of the individual soul 
: oomoting the all-powerful state 
y Industry's Big Task—Difficulties of 
nog a peace-time industry to meet 
if an armed counter-philoso 
emphasized. Mr. Prentis re 
hearers that the construction 
tticship requires 30 tons of bluc 
that 213 industries and supplies 
4] states contribute to the assem- 


the 


f heavy bombing plane, that 
work must be superimposed on 
stn regular job of supplying 


etime goods and services in ade 
te quantity” to protect our stand 
f living. Meantime, government 
tancies complicate the problem 
Industry is deeply concerned,” said 
Mr. Prentis, “over the failure of gov 
ment to develop those essential poli 
that experience in the World War 
ites are imperative here is 
ting a clear definition of our defense 
tives. What do we intend to pro 
ct? To what extent is the government 
poposing ultimately to reach out be 
| those physical areas in which our 
rational interests are directly at stake?” 
lack of Coordination—Despite splen 
work by members of the National 
Defense Commission and by many gov 
ment ofhicials, Mr. Prentis said, there 
serious lack of general coordination, 
k of delegated authority and lack of 
grange planning, not only for the 
diate emergency but for the after 
th of the armament boom 
Hence, the N.A.M. urged that ordi 
vy expenses by all government units 
curbed, that sound provisions be 
le for defense revenue, that private 
tal be encouraged for defense indus 
, that new enterprises for peacetime 
duction be developed 


¢QOther Articles of Faith—The Prentis 


™ : 
Qed 


even grandchildren, their seven par- 
ents, and their seven grandparents— 
!! American workers employed in 
same typical American factory— 
honored at a special luncheon at 
\.M.’s 45th Congress of American 
stry in New York City this week. 
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pronouncements were claborated by fur 
ther expressions of N.A.M. policy for 
the tough year ahead. Some points of 
the N.A.M. credo follow 

While safeguarding our freedom, th« 
new defense machine must be fashioned 
so as to provide cconomic protection 
rebuild moral values, and preserve the 
way of opportunity after the war 

Major problems involved in defense 
are (1) the governmental duty of deter 
mining the areas and rights to be pro 
tected with the fixing of adequate fight 
ing establishments for this purpose and 
2) industry's duty of producing neces 
sary equipment and supplies 
@A Twofold Purpose—America’s idk 
plants, idle capital, idle labor should be 
employed not only for armaments but 
for the goods and services of normal 
living 

Conditions necessary to mect success 
fully this double demand include: free 
exercise of business management under 
proper public 
isfactory employer-emplovee _ relations 
without compulsory arbitration which 
the N.A.M.’s kimployment Stabilization 


Committee had previously opposed); to 


gulation; mutually sat 


meet at least non-defense expenses with 
out taxation preventing the functioning 
of peacetime processes; avoidance of pro 
duction by government of goods that 
compete with private enterprise; encoul 
agement of reasonable profits; mainte 
nance of consumer buying power; efh 
ciency in defense spending 

For the post-war emergency special 
attention should be given the preserva 
tion of a reserve of governmental bor 
rowing powcr and also private credit 
prevention of inflation; the curtailment 
of any tendency to over-mortgage the 
future or the accumulation of unneces 
Sary inventorics 
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Henry Disston & Sons, Inc., of Phila 
delphia, saw manufacturers in whose 
plant all 21 are employed, was hon 
ored at the same time for fostering in 
dustrial and employee relations which 
provided incentive for both the older 
and the younger workers. 


Fir Mills Reopen 


Peace formula found for 
plants in Everett and Tacoma 
shows way to settlement of 
lumber strike in Northwest. 


the troubled timber industry of th 
Pacific Northwest this week was work 
ing its wav toward a solution of its labor 
dithculties. First signs of a break in the 
strike, in which 13,000 workers had 
walked out, closing some two dozen 
lumber mills (BW —Dec.7°40,p14), came 
on Tuesday, when locals of the A.F.1 
Lumber and Sawmill Workers’ Union 
in Everett and ‘Tacoma, Wash voted 
to accept a 5¢ wage increase, raising the 
hourly rate to 624¢, and annual paid 
vacations, which would, in effect, raise 
the total increase to approximately 7¢ 
n hour 

In view of the fact that the Tacoma 
local had rejected the proposal only 45 


hours earlicr, mill operators were en 
couraged to believe that strikers in other 
important lumber centers would soon 
come to terms on the same basis he 
proftered contracts would run until Feb 
1, then be reopened for adjustment 
based on an investigation of lumber 
markets and costs by Dexter Keezer 
Reed College president, who was ap 
pointed by Sec. Perkins to take a hand 
in the lumber strike on behalf of the 
Labor Department 

@ No Permanent Solution—Lumber men 
were not sanguine enough to believ 
that they had found any permanent 
formula for peace, not as long as yur 
dictional strife continued to divide t! 
ranks of labor, but they were satist 


that the compromise agreement would 
serve for the present to arrest the rap 
idly spreading ticup 

Causes for the spread of the strike 
had been, in the first place, a strong 
feeling among the workers generally 
that they should share in’ whatever 
increased profits operators are making 
from upturn in lumber prices; second 
the bitter A.F.L.-C.1.O. battle for mem 
bers in which the A.F.L. Lumber & 
Sawmill Workers’ Union feels it must 
win substantial wage mereases to us 
as an argument in competition with th 
C.1.0. International Woodworkers of 
America. 
@ Complications—Back of the strike | 
an involved industrial structure, which 
complicates the handling of labor 
relations 

lhere are some 800 Douglas fir mill 
in Washington and Oregon, ranging 
from small shoestring operations using 
mcient equipment and producing at 
high cost to the large, modern, low-cost 
plants of companies like Weverhacuser 
About 85% of total production is han 
dled by 100 of the larger concerns wh 
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Labor troubles were still piling up in 
the Pacific Northwest's lumber indus- 
try this week. In Seattle, the Stimson 


Mill was granted a temporary court 
order (returnable Friday the 13th) 
restraining strikers from picketing. 





are by no means united in handling 
labor relations. 

@ Portland Area United—The large mills 
around Portland work together in con 
tract negotiations as the Columbia 
Basin Sawmills Association, and there 
are similar groups in ‘Tacoma and 
Seattle. ‘The West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association, official trade organization 
for the industry, doesn’t engage in labor 
relations. However, member mills do 
maintain in Seattle a Lumber Industrial 
Relations Committee, headed by J. B. 
litzgerald, which functions in an advis 
ory capacity. For the bulk of the mill 
operators, contract negotiations are con- 
ducted individually on a _ mill-by-mill 
basis. , 

@ Unions Split into Factions—On the 
other side of the fence the situation is 
equally confused and workers are now 
split into three groups (BW—Oct.19°40, 
p26). In addition to the broad A.F.L.- 
C.1.0. split, the C.1.O. ranks are about 
equally divided into what are known in 
the Northwest as the “red” and “white” 
groups. 

The “reds” are supporters of young, 
Canadian Harold Pritchett, a kind of 
pale version of Harry Bridges. Early this 
month Pritchett resigned as I.W.A. 
head after being denied re-entrance to 
the United States from Canada. His 
supporters continue to hold top offices, 
O. M. Orton stepping into the presi 
dency. The “whites” are anti-Pritchett. 
Early this month, led by Worth Lowery, 
vice-president of I.W.A., they threw in 
their lot temporarily with the A.F.L. in 
the joint effort for a wage increase. 

@ Fight in Courts—The split within the 


C.1.0. was further widened last week 
when the “whites” got a temporary 


court order restraining the “reds” from 
disposing of a $13,000 “organizational 
fund” which was raised by a 50¢ pet 
capita membership tax. ‘The petition to 
the court charged that the I.W.A. is 
insolvent 

@ Strike Strategy—Strategy behind the 
C.I.O. faction’s temporary combine 
with A.F.L. is the assumption that if 
the united effort results in a 7¢ pay 
increase, the “red” leadership, which has 
signed up some 69 mills on a 24¢ in 
crease, will be discredited. 

Mill operators, however, know that 

the Pritchett group isn’t likely to take 
such a defeat lying down, and, with 
the A.F.L. forces ready to celebrate the 
winning of what amounts to a 7¢ wage 
boost, it looked as though there was 
more trouble ahead for the Northwest 
lumber industry, because the Pritchett 
contracts expire Jan. 1, and the “red” 
group is attempting to negotiate new 
ones. 
@ Three Questions—Question 1: Would 
the Pritchett adherents go out on strike 
in the 69 mills holding contracts with 
that faction, thus attempting to better 
the wage increase won by the A.F.L.- 
C.1.0. combine? Question 2: If they 
did, what would be the tactics of the 
A.F.L. unions—assuming that they could 
all be brought into line now on the 
basis of the Everett-Tacoma compro- 
mise—when their contracts came up for 
adjustment Feb. 1? Question 3: What 
ultimate escape from the union cross- 
fire could the lumber industry in the 
Northwest hope for? 









Lumber “in Line’ 


Prices ease afte: {\y,, 





over Army buying. P 
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lags behind consume b 


runaway seems unlike! 
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I'he lumber industry, 
has given the Defense C 
one really SCTIOUS WOTTY Ove 
away in an essential Taw mat 
to be getting back in linc 
on page 20 shows lumber 
10-year high. But it ends wit 
latest month for which com; 
are available. In the last tl 
lumber prices have been easin; 
prospects are for a steady 
the spread between them an 
other building materials. ‘The t 
came with the peak of lum! 
for cantonments. ‘The bulk of 
chases has passed; prices hav« 
off about $2 per thousand fi 
let-up in buying will cont 
through February, and a further « 
in prices is expected during thi 

@ Army Requirements—lor Am 
housing about a billion and a « 
feet of lumber will have been a 
by June 1, 1941. But most of t 
already been purchased. 

Housing plans for families of m 
personnel and for civilian defens« 
ers call for about half a billion feet 
does not include lumber needs of t 
Navy, estimated at 400,000,000 
nor an indeterminable quantity fo 
houses, ordnance depots, hangai 
ing, and crating. Much of this y 
in 1941. Next big bulge in goven 
buying—about 100,000,000 feet 
occur until the latter part of Mar 
will end early in May. Hope is t 
that time an increase in stocks w 
vent another run-away of prices 
@ Unfounded Rumors Blamed—G 
ment officials have maintained 
along that the defense buying 
justified the increase in prices, an 
the advances have been due, in part 
unfounded rumors of 










































actual def 
needs. Their point is that althoug! 
sumption this year will total 284 b 
feet—8% above last vear and the his 
since 1929—this is still only 75% of t 
industry’s estimated capacity. 
But although production 
creased more or less steadily this 
it hasn’t kept pace with consumptior 
a billion feet, and mill stocks are d 
8%. Solution of labor difficulti« 
Northwest lumber camps will pla 
part in determining how fast product 
can be brought up to the point wil 
prices will ease further. Actually, | 
ticular kinds of lumber are respons 
for the big jump in the price index of 
lumber as a whole. Here is what has 
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happened since the start of the war t 
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“Unforesee 


THE SMITHS ARE 


The Smiths stepped out for an evening of excite- 
ment ...and found it at home! A forced door, a 
buffet emptied of its silver, rifled wardrobes —all 
told the story. Another costly burglary. 

A burglar’s prospect list is as long as the city 
directory. Your address may be on one. Locks will 
not prevent the burglary, but insurance protects 
you against the resulting loss. 

Right now is a particularly good time to invest 


in burglary insurance ...for the protection which 


OUT... PLENTY! 


The Maryland offers has been greatly broadened, 
without a corresponding increase in cost. The 
property of guests is now protected by your pol- 
icy. And coverage has also been extended to 
garages, store rooms and outbuildings 

A few minutes’ talk with a Maryland Casualty 
agent or broker will clearly demonstrate to you 
the completeness of the protection which is now 
available for your home, store, factory or office. 


Maryland Casualty Company, Baltimore. 


THE MARYLAND 


brokers can help you obtain protection against unforeseen events in business, industry and the home. 
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n events... need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 


The Maryland writes more than 60 forms of Casualty Insurance and Surety Bonds. Over 10,000 Maryland Casualty agents and 
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items on which government purchases 
have been primarily centered 

Douglas fir, boards and shiplap, No 
common, 1” x8”, 25’/32’ or RL 
dried, S4S—August, 1939, price, $15.68; 
October, 1940, $20.09. 

Douglas fir, dimension, No. | com 
mon, 2” x 4” x 16’, dried, S48, SIE, or 
rough—August, 1939, $20.65; October, 
1940, $24.50 

Ponderosa pine boards, No. 2 com 
mon, 1” x 8”, $2 or 4S—August, 1939, 
$25.65: October, 1940, $31.73 

Southern yellow pine (Gulf district) 
boards, No. 2 common, 1” x 8”, S/L, 
S.L., includes rough, $18 to $48, ship 
lap and center matched—August, 1939, 
$20.93: October, 1940, $32.41 

Southern yellow pine (Gulf district), 
dimension, No. 2, 2” x 4” x 16’, SAS, 
S.1 August, 1939, $22.36; October, 
1940, $32.22. 

@ Specifications—According to — trade 
leaders, the government's comparatively 
restrictive specifications have been a de- 





DEFENSE HEADACHE 
Lumber Price up 20% in 3 Months 
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In October, 1940, lumber prices were 
27>°;,, ahead of their level of August, 
1939, according to the U.S. Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. Three-quarters of 
this rise had occurred in the three pre 
ceding months. Over the same 14- 
month period, the average price of 
brick and tile decreased 0.3°%, that of 
cement 0.7°%, and structural steel 
(not shown on the chart) remained 
unchanged over the entire period. Al 
though lumber prices are not ex- 
pected to drop back soon to the level 
of last summer, they began io ease off 
in November and December. 


termining factor in causing the violent 
price jumps im certain lines. Some time 
ago, the National Lumber Manufactu 
ers Association recommended to the de 
fense agencies that they follow a more 
moderate policy with respect to specifi 
cations, bid notices, size of bid units, 
and deliveries, so that all lumber com 
panics, large and small, could bid on an 
equal basis. As the government's pro 
curement processes become better estab 
lished, prices are expected to be kept 
better in line. 
® Recent Rumor—A rumor that’s been 
running loose lately is that the Defense 
Commission has been studying the 
advisability of slowly accumulating 
excess stocks of essential raw matcrials 
so that when sudden price increases 
occur the government will be able to 
throw its holdings on the market and 
keep prices down. So far as lumber is 
concerned, nothing of the sort is likely 
to happen if prices continue the down- 
ward trend begun a couple of weeks ago; 
or unless, as is now considered unlikely, 
lumber prices should zoom again in the 
spring when the government again steps 
up buying. 
@ An Eye on Arnold—Meanwhile, the 
trade is keeping an eye on Thurman 
Amold’s attempts to crack retail lumber 
prices in certain areas. On June 26, a 
special federal grand jury indicted 35 
firms, 39 individuals, and six labor 
unions on charges of conspiring to pre- 
vent mill products from being brought 
into the San Francisco area from Wash- 
ington and Oregon 

he case goes to trial Jan. 21, and will 
be watched as a precedent-setter for 
other sections. 


Meat—No Gravy 


Despite military orders, 
packers worry over costs and 
draining of feed lots. Change 
in Army policy would help. 


‘The meat industry should have been 
kneedeep in daisies last week. ‘The 
packers had booked the biggest military 
orders since the World War—9,000,000 
lb. of canned meat for the Army, with 
another 2,500,000 Ib. for the Navy just 
around the corner. November's market- 
ings of hogs were 19% above a year ago 
and in all history were second only to 
1923, though prices held 30¢ a hundred- 
weight above 1939. 

This year’s pork production is run- 
above the 1929-33 
five-vear average. At Chicago, 556,000 
hogs were sold last month, 102,000 
more than a year ago. Cattle receipts 
were 170,000, up 9,000 head from No- 
vember of 1939. 

@ Production Costs Rise—Yet the pack- 


ning 30% to 35% 


ers are worrying—currently, about pro- 





ON THE ROAD 


Reading from left to right: Lev 
ard K. Firestone and Sargo 
Akron, Ohio; Evelyn Asay, tl 
Mt. Carroll, Ill, schoolgirl w! 
raised Sargo, and with him y 
the grand championship of las! 
week's International Live Sto 
Exposition in Chicago. At th 
show auction Firestone ‘lire & 
Rubber Co. outbid meat packer 
for the grand champion stec: 
paying $3,498—or $3.30 per Ib 
Sargo will now tour the cattk 
states in a_barn-shaped trailer 
complete with silo, and an en 
tourage of advance agents, man 
agers, stock experts, and hostler 
—thus strengthening the farmer 
tics which Firestone cultivates as 
siduously through farm radio pro 
grams and its Champion Farmer 
of America Association. Firestone 
press agents are ecstatic becaus 
Sargo is a Hereford—a breed that 
photographs well. ‘Two years ago 
in their company’s sole previous 
foray in the county-seat circuit, 
they struggled through 36,000 
miles of trailer-exhibition tout 
with Mercer, the 1935 grand 
champ. Mercer was a pitchblack 
Aberdeen Angus—and definitely 
not photogenic. 














duction costs, boosted because animal! 
came in too fast to be handled wit! 
regular forces in usual working hour 
Some plants are working two shift 
Others are working overtime, at time 
and one-half. Some recent Sunday 
have seen slaughtering. One large plant, 
probably typical, in the past month had 
to increase its employment by 10%. 
Heavy marketings tie directly into 
corn prices. Hog raisers figure a bushel 
of corn puts 10 Ib. on a hog. Hence, 
they feed corn if they net more per 
hundredweight of hogs than per 10 bu 
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* Mr. W. A. Jackson of Nashville, Tenn., gives his 
reasons for Ford ownership—some cold hard facts: 
“For eight years we have used Ford Trucks and 
now have twelve of them in service. During this 
period we have experimented with other makes, 







paying twice as much as the purchase price of Ford 





Trucks for some of them. But we have now elimi- 
nated everything from our fleet but Ford Trucks. 
We found that the cost per ton-mile for other 
makes was so far in excess of Ford Trucks that 








it was not good business to use them. 





“We have found Ford Trucks economical in every 
respect, not only in initial cost and operating cost, 
but in maintenance as well. Some of our Ford 
Trucks have been driven between 450,000 and 
400,000 miles, and one of our 1940 trucks now has 
104,000 miles on it. In our entire experience we 
have never had a single rear-end or wheel-bearing 










failure. 





“And our drivers are Ford boosters, too!” 
(signed) W. A. JAC KSON 
W.A. Jac kson & Son 







f * There are very good reasons why YOU should 


investigate the dependability and economy that 





have taken the Ford Truck into more than 95 
of all hauling and delivery fields. Arrange with 
your Ford dealer now for a FREE, 
fair-and-square “on-the-job” test, 
using your driver, your loads, your 
routes. Make this test—and put a 
Ford to work for ‘41. 
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BEGET! 









Ford Motor Compeny, builders of 
Ford V-8 and Mercury Cars, Ford 
Trucks, Commercial Cars, Station 
Wagons ond Transit Buses. 
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SUCC F $s ST0 RY of corn, and vice versa. The 1939 gov 

| ernment loan on corn was 57¢. ‘The 

: 1940 loan rate of 61¢ put corn too 

_. ED —_s high for $6 hogs. Likewise, for $9 to 
= — pick $10 steers 

- HEY E @ And So to the Stockyards—So the cat- 

L tle and hogs have been draining from 

P the Middle West's feedlots to the stock- 

yards, coming earlier and lighter than 

usual. Packers keep expecting the flow 

to shut off any day, thus slicing opera- 

tions and employment below previous 


expectations, and pushing processing 
costs still higher 
























































A cloud much bigger than a man’s 
hand has also appeared in the sky that 
was bright with government orders. 
| Military contracts for canned goods 

awarded in the past two weeks are 
spread across the industry, but their 
total approaches a year’s canning capac- 


















































ity for any one of the big companies 
Ideal raw material for the corned 
beef, hash, dried beef, wieners, and pork 
sausage of these contracts is the poorer 
grades of animals. Bids were based on 
this inexpensive livestock. But an omi 
nous shortage of canner grades has de 
veloped, and packers are wondering 
whether they may have to deliver with 
higher-grade, higher-cost beef. If so, 
it’s a headache 
@ Military Buying Policies—The onl) 
spot of blue anywhere in the packers’ 
sky comes from prospects of developing 
a long-range procurement policy for 
military supplies of meat. The coordi- 
nator of national-defense purchases, the 
quartermaster corps, and the meat men 














































































. . . Which Is Only 
One Example 


of the phenomenal savings and step- 
ped-up performance that often follow 
a switch to AMPCO METAL... 
There’s nothing else like this remark- 
able bronze in its resistance to wear and 
“squashing” under impact—its resist- 
ance to fatigue, stress and corrosion 
— the extreme hardnesses available. 


If you have a PROBLEM 


caused by “metal failure” in some part of your 
product or production tools—why not give | 
AMPCO METAL a trial? It is noted for | 
making good where other metals fail. Explain 
your problem to our metallurgists. We will 
offer recommendations and complete data. 


AMPCO METAL, INC. | 
Dept. BW12, Milwaukee, Wis. | 
| 















OFFICES—5¢ EACH 






For people who keep their offices in 
their hats, the New York Telephone 
Co. now provides an air-cooled booth, 
equipped with an executive's swivel 
chair, a desk, a pad, and a pencil. 
There are four groups of these “office” 
booths in New York City. The opera- 
tor on duty (Mrs. Mae McDonough 
| of Radio City, above) takes incoming 

calls for “clients” gratis. She is paid $3 
more a week than a regular operator. 


























have been talking it over. A 
and machinery for fresh 
are none too flexible and th 
important in feeding a milli 
Army meat policies und 
tion are decentralized buying 
delivery inspection, and ruk 
and grades. If Army purchas 
can be concentrated at a fx 
such as corps area headqua 
sum of Army needs can be me 
gauged against available suppli 
Army should revert to the W; 
method—never abandoned by ¢ 
—of having meats accepted or 
the packing plant by Bureau of 
Industry veterinary inspectors 
stationed there full time in the « 
ing public’s interest, instead of b 
veterinarians at points of use, th 
can regrade the meat for othe: 
stead of having to struggle with 1 
shipments in Honolulu or Crist 
@ Flexibility in Diet Wanted—A 
objective of the conferees is great 


bility in Army diet rules, so that 


enlisted personnel does not ha 


tvpes and grades of meat meals sct { 


the rule book and enforced come | 
high water. Packers suggest that 


menus might well vary from mont 
month with supplies and price 


meats 


In addition, through its existing « 
cational organizations, the packing 
dustry is getting ready to provide 
personnel to teach new Army co 
how to prepare meat to produce 
maximum in nourishment and tast« 
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A Bendix tool-maker, 
Franz A. Nyberg, ma- 
chining a special land- 
ing-gear brake-shoe—a 
precision job that means 
“happy landings" for 


America’s airmen. 





HE determined will of free America 
to become invulnerable has made it- 


self felt. Our country is being prepared. 


And this is possible because such organi- 
zations as Bendix have made themselves, 
and kept themselves, ready. 

* * * 
In sincere thankfulness, more than fifteen 
thousand Bendix employes and the Bendix 
management are proud to be able to say: 
“We are at work upon our vital part in ad- 
vancing American preparedness! Whether 
we work at drill-press, or desk or draft- 
ing-board, we serve the nation effectively, 


loyally, as all Americans will.” 


b 
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Yes! Bendix is working “‘full-blast”’ 
to produce NOW, and in ever-increasing 
quantities, aircraft components of world- 
acknowledged excellence . . . Eclipse air- 
craft engine starters and generators, Pio- 
neer aircraft instruments, Scintilla aircraft 
magnetos and spark plugs, Bendix land- 
ing-gears and Bendix aviation radio. 
* 7 - 


To supply matchless Stromberg aircraft 
injection carburetion, as well as Strom- 
berg and Zenith carburetors and time- 
proved Bendix starter-drives, vehicle 
brakes and remote-control equipment for 


car, truck and tractor use; to furnish our 


pENDIX * ECLIPSE * PIONEER * SCINTILLA * STROMBERG * ZENITH 


--- for this we are proud to serve! 









South Bend, Indiana 


One of the la great Bendix Plants 
* 


7 * 












new navy and merchant-marine with 
Bendix-( ory marine equipment, with 100 
years of fame behind it—to do all this 


without fumbling or untoward delays. 
* * * 


To all industry, Bendix offers a fund of 
manufacturing experience, a mine of serv- 
ice-proved data, a vast and reliable source 
of sustained large-scale production. Four- 
teen great Bendix companiesand divisions 
form a vital part of America’s unconquer- 
able army of industry. Bendix serves by 
ably aiding our nation’s program of pre- 
paredness while continuing to answer the 


needs of automotive and air commerce, 


an eee, ene a een oe Benen, 


SOUTH BEND, IND. - 


Plants of: BENDIX, N. J. + 
SIDNEY, N. Y. + BALTIMORE ~+ 
PHILADELPHIA + WAYNE, MICH. 


NEW YORK - 






BROOKLYN - ELMIRA, N. Y. 
DETROIT + TROY, N. Y. 


BURBANK, CAL. + WINDSOR, ONT. 
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As a presidential secretary, mild- 
mannered Lowell Mellett, a former 
Scripps-Howard editor, now heads the 


Office of Government Reports. Wash- 








ington correspondents expect him to 
head the U.S. censorship-propaganda 
system which will be set up in Wash- 
ington in the event of war. 





OGR Over News 


Office of Government Re- 
ports is framework for wartime 
censorship-propaganda system 
under White House secretary. 


Lacking only official designation as 
such, the Administration's “division of 
propaganda” has been assembled for po- 
tential wartime use, ready to go into ac- 
tion with a sweeping program of “con 
trolled” press information stopping just 
short of censorship. 

Official news from departments, bu- 

reaus, and agencies already has been 
channeled through the office of Lowell 
Mellett, presidential secretary, Director 
of the Ofhce of Government Reports, 
and designee of the White House to 
“supervise” wartime propaganda. 
@ Unlike Creel’s Handiwork— he setup 
bears little or no resemblance to the hap- 
hazard organization thrown together by 
George Creel at the outbreak of the 
World War. For one thing, publicity 
activities of government had not, in 
those days, touched the heights reached 
soon after the New Deal brought forth 
its alphabetical agencies and drafted 
newspapermen, at high salaiies, to sell 
the recovery-reform program to the 
nation. 

In pre-World War days there was no 
coordination of press relationships. Each 
official tub-thumper set his own goal. 
The “informational service” of the gov 
ernment was then confined to Washing 
ton. ‘There were no field offices for 
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transmission of official news to and from 
the hinterland. 

@ A Major Function—That has all been 
changed. Propaganda became a major 
function of the government in 1933, 
when the National Emergency Council 
came into existence, with representatives 
in every state. At first a clearing house 
for information, it soon became a policy- 
promoting agency for the Admuinistra- 
tion. ‘The agencies which had preceded 
the New Deal generally retained their 
independence of the NEC for a time. 
But as federal press bureaus increased 
and the new agencies began pushing the 
old ones off first pages, the emergency 
council’s sphere of influence widened 
steadily. 

Last June a complete outline for a sys- 
tem of press relations to be adopted in 
event of international conflict was sent 
to the desk of President Roosevelt. Some 
of its provisions leaked out and were 
commented upon in the press. High- 
ranking New Dealers promptly assailed 
the published reports. “It’s all cock- 
eyed!” exclaimed Stephen Early, press 
secretary to the President. 

But developments were to establish 

the accuracy of the story, highpoint of 
which was that Lowell Mellett was to be 
the George Creel of 1940. 
@ How Was It to Work?—There still was 
ground for some skepticism. Mellett, the 
former editor whose New Dealism had 
severed him from the Scripps-Howard 
chain, had been appointed director of a 
federal bureau which occupied no higher 
ground than a score of other agencies. 
By what authority was Mellett to im- 
pose his program? 

That question was soon answered. 








Last year, President Rooseve] 
from Congress authority an 
appoint six additional Whit 
retaries—‘“‘gentlemen with a 
anonymity.” ‘Three had been 

three places remained to be fil 

out removing Mellett from th f 
Government Reports, the . 
made him a White Hous« 
Henceforth, he was to speak 
authority of the President. 

@ New Administrative Unit—| 

tional Emergency Council was ; 

and its functions transferred to t 
ident’s Executive Office on Jul 

under the President's Reorga 
Plan No. 2. The Office of Gow ' 
Reports was created as an adi 

tive unit to perform the funct 
transferred. Its purposes, as defin 

8, 1939, by Presidential order, a 


(1) To provide a central clearin; 
through which citizens or thei 
tions, state or local governmental bo 
(when appropriate 
government may transmit imquuiric 
plaints and receive advice and informat 


agencies of the 


(2) To assist the President in dealin 
special problems requiring the cleat 
information between the federal gover 
and state and local governments and | 
institutions. 

(3) To collect and distribute inforn 
concerning the purposes and activities of 
ecutive departments and agencies for tl 
of Congress, administrative officials, an 
public 

(4) To keep the President current 
formed of the opinions, desires, and c 
plaints of citizens and groups of citizen: 
of state and local governments with res 
to the work of federal agencies. 

(5) To report to the President, on t 
basis of the information it has obtained 
sible ways and means for reducing the 
of the operation of the government 


e Writing on the Wall—The OGR 
maintains field offices or field representa 
tives in every state. Even before Mellett 
was invested with executive authorit 
and installed in White House offic: 
press-relations men in the federal estal 


* lishment began to see the handwriting « 


the wall. There was no compulsion, the 
were assured, but it was formally “‘sug 
gested” ‘that official news, particular 
it touched broad questions of policy 
might better be “referred”’ to the Ofh« 
of Government Reports before being re 
leased. Some departments took the sug 
gestion seriously; others ignored it. 
Significantly, when Mellett got hi 
White House desk, he was not separated 
from his erstwhile official duties. He re 
mained director of OGR for the very 
adequate reason that within the frame 
work of that agency (in fact its very 
essence) is the centralized press infor 
mation system. 
@ Censorship at the Source—Unlike to- 
talitarian countries, the United States 
does not have a board of censors with 
blue pencils poised to slash copy before 
it meets public gaze. But there is here 
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“HAS DOKS EY” 
sand the trade 


p> When the makers of Easy Washers 
opened their annual sales meeting in 
September, distributors were singing 
“Easy does it!’’ Sales were up sharply 
over 1939, and they said ‘‘The Saturday 
Evening Post campaign had a great deal 
to do with the enthusiastic acceptance 
of our product.” 

So, when Easy announced their 1941 
campaign—built around the Post— 
distributors chorused their approval... 
backed it up with orders for 24% times 
more units than last year. 








This unparalleled ability of the Post 
to inspire the trade’s buying confidence 
springs from one fact: they know the 
Post always delivers the goods—that 
the Post road is the easy road to sales. 

Why? Largely because people like to 
read advertising in the Post. 

That helps explain why appliance 
makers awarded more advertising to 
the Post in 1940* than to the next four 
weeklies combined ... why the Post 
carried more total advertising than any 
other magazine—by many millions. 


*ist 10 months 





People pay sttention when you pot it inthe KIN | ra 
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American INDUSTRY'S faith in | 
North Carolina is being expressed 
by its investment of more than 
$100,000,000 in the last three years 
for new or expanded plants, which 
alone employ 50,000 additional 
workers. North Carolina's strategic 
location — outside the congested 
areas yet close to the richest markets, 
offers economies in both production | 
and distribution. Mild climate, co- | 
operative native-born workers, huge | 
raw materials supply, unexcelled | 
transportation facilities, ample | 
hydro-electric power plus a DOWN- 
WARD TAX TREND make North 
Carolina the Home of Successful 
Industry. 

North Carolina offers unusual 
opportunities in the following fields 
of Industry: 


The Paper and Pulp Industry 

Woolen and Worsted Manufacturers 

Dairying and Meat Packing 

Ceramic Industry 

and Allied Lines 

Competent Industrial Engineers will 
report The Facts in relation to your In- 
dustry. W rite today: Industrial 
Division, Department of Con- 
servation and Development, 
2583 New State Office Bldg., 
Raleigh, North Carolina. 


MUM MAUL 


HOME OF SUCCESSFUL INDUSTRY 








the machinery for exercising effective 
censorship of official news—at the source. 
That machinery is geared essentially 
to wartime usefulness. It would be in- 
correct to say that there is a censor- 
ship today of official news; or even that 
there is an attempted control compar- 
able to that which so far-reaching organ- 
ization ultimately could bring about. 
Speaking as a presidential secretary, 
backed by the executive head of the 
federal government, Mellett no doubt 
could make mandatory—even in peace- 


time—the OGR “invitation” to execu- 
tive agencies to clear policy news 
through the Office of Government 
Reports. 


@ Source of Authority—There has been 
no need to wield the big stick. Gov 
ernment press bureau chiefs for the 
most part are veterans of Capital news- 
paper coverage or are long-time federal 
employees. They know well the divi- 
sions of government and the powers 
reposed in each of its three arms. They 
realize they are subservient in law and 
in fact to the White House. Therefore, 
while outwardly at least, their current 
compliance with the suggestion that 
OGR be used as a clearing house, is 
voluntary, they know the power exists 
to require compliance if the need to 
invoke it arises 

Mellett’s jurisdiction in the field of 
federal press relations does not stem 
from any statutory grant, for none is 
needed. He is merely an agent of the 
President carrying out powers inherent 
in the executive. 
@ News Men Feel Impact—Washington 
correspondents, veterans of State, War, 
and Navy Department coverage, already 


| have felt the impact of centralized press 


relations. Functionaries who formerly 
dealt at close range with newspaper men 
have become jittery over the most petty 
circumstances. 

Recently a correspondent received a 
query from his publisher asking whether 


| . 

| a certain clergyman has been appointed 

| an Army chaplain. He telephoned the 
usual source but was immediately re- 


ferred to another, and by that one to a 
third, and so on until he reached the 
sixth possible source of information. 
The ee suggested a phone call 
to the ofhcial first contacted but the 
reporter answered resignedly, “That's 


| where I came in!” 


@ On the Other Hand—If the news item 
is one the Administration desires to 
have publicized, the situation is entirely 
different. Recently the War Depart- 
ment placed huge orders which would 
have the effect of rehabilitating several 
depression-hit textile mill towns, while 
supplying an essential item for the ex- 
panding army. The item was drawers. 

Announcement of the purchase was 


made in memoranda sent to the press by: 


(1) The War Department; (2) the 
National Defense Advisory Commis- 
sion; (3) the U.S. Department of La- 






bor’s public contract divisior 
Office of Government Rep 

This, of course, suggests oy 
and there is, aplenty; rather 
and unnecessary most of the 
assuring widespread dissemit 
certain information when that j 
e@ And As for the Radio—W hat 
the press is true in even greater 
of the radio. Broadcasting lice 
limited to one year and are reissu 
after a showing that past operat 
been “in the public interest 
phrase is not defined in the | 
Communications Act. Decision 
Federal Communications Com 
do little in the way of setting up | 
tive precedents or guides. 

With power to define “publi 
est’’ vested in the FCC, it is not 
to visualize how effective “cent: 
press information” will be with r 
to radio transmissions. No radio | 
casting station operator, realizing 
his valuable asset is subject to liq 
tion at the will of a federal burea 
likely to invite that penalty by ope: 
his microphones to dispensers of 
cial” news not signed, sealed and cd 
ered by the recognized authority 
@ An Executive Order—There is m 
than the licensing system to raise tl 
fear of complete control of radio. Ar 
Executive Order by President Roosevelt 
last Sept. 24 set up a Defense Com 
munications Board, headed by Chair 
man James L. Fly of FCC. The board 
is a planning agency geared to wartime 
needs and concerned with radio, tele 
graph, cable, and telephone. Within 
the language of the order is the weapon 
for control of broadcasting: 

“The board shall study the physical 
aspects of domestic standard broadcast 
ing and shall recommend such precau 
tions, supplementary facilities and re 
allocations as it shall deem desirable 
under foreseeable military conditions. It 
shall also make plans for the speedy and 
efficacious use of all necessary facilities 
in time of military emergency.” 






























BIG TERMINAL PLANNED 


A 300,000 sq. ft. bus terminal—de 
signed to take most of New York 
City’s 2,000 interstate and intercity 
buses off congested downtown streets- 
came nearer reality last week, when 
Times Square Terminal, Inc., applied to 
the city’s Board of Estimate for per 
mission to operate and construct the 
$4,000,000 project. 

Already, about 60% of intercity bus 
operators—who now use eight terminals 
in metropolitan Manhattan—have signed 
10-vear contracts to use the terminal. 
Big hold-out so far is the interstate 
Greyhound Bus Lines, which is fighting 
in the courts a city ordinance banning 
intercity and interstate buses from 
downtown streets after Jan. 1. (Effective 
date of this ordinance has been deferred 
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THE gcse 
(f’ REQUIRED FOR | $0 NTH 
MODERN INDUSTRY 7 EN OD 


South Bend Lathes af designed and built to provide the extreme 


precision required in modern industry. They are giving rool room 
accuracy Of close-tolerance production work 10 hundreds of man 
ufacturing plants throughout the United Seates The smooth, ¥! 
qi 


pration-free belt drive tO the spindle permits finish turning or 
boring with such precision that subsequent grinding, honing 


or lapping operations an often be eliminated. 


South Bend Lathes are made in ,. 10", 13”, } 414” and 16 swing, 
in 3’ to 12’ bed Jengths, jn Motor Drive and Co 





LAT ] 
HE BUILDERS SINCE 1906 


SOUT 


739 E. Madi 
. ison St., South 
Bend, Ind 
, °9 U.S.A. 
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MAKE FINE 


Top Left: Arlington style . . 
. . . distinctive appearance .. . 
finishes . . . fine craftsmanship . 





examples of wood craftsmanship . 


modern design 
beautiful 

. receding 

type door. Suitable for home and office. 


THESE SMART NEW BOOKCASES 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


To give or to receive one of these smartly styled sectional bookcases 
brings holiday joy . . . for it is a gift that is cherished for many years. 


These modern bookcases in striking streamlined designs are fine 


. many new features . . . for 


home and office. Ask our local dealer for a free copy of our 32-page 
booklet, ‘The World's Best Books’ or write direct to us. 


Top Right: Washington style 
attractive . . . sliding wood or plate glass 
doors . ..a “streamlined” sectional bookcase 

. genuine mahogany and walnut finishes. 


. . . decidedly 


Jhe Globe-Wernicke on 2 CINCINNATI, O. 


once: SELWORESCENT TUBING 





For Electric signs 
& 


HE tubing used in your signs makes a 

big difference in their appearance. 
For signs that stay brighter longer, order 
General Electric Fluorescent Tubing. 
Here's why: 


HIGH INITIAL BRILLIANCY. Maximum 
ethciency in conversion of ultra violet 
energy into light. Maintains brilliancy 
throughout life. 

UNIFORM APPEARANCE. Fach letter has 
same tint, hue, and brilliance. Entire tube 
is luminous. 


UNIFORMITY OF COLOR. Tomorrow's 
color will be exactly like today's. Avail- 
able in 9 standard colors. 

QUALITY PRODUCT. Backed by G.E.'s 
complete manufacturing and laboratory 
facilities. 

Made by processes developed by G.E. 
Sold only through carefully selected licen- 
sees, with wide experience in sign adver- 
tising. Make sure that genuine (-E Flu- 
orescent Tubing (marked G-E) is used in 
the signs you buy. Mail coupon for full 
details. 

NOTICE: For general illumination, use 
standard G-E MAZDA lamps, either fila- 


ment, or fluorescent in 18" to 60" lengths. 


General Electric Company, 
Dept. 83-BW-L, 
Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Tell me all about G-E Fluorescent 
Tubing. 


Name 


Company... 


Mreet 


that stay brighter longer 


ALL G-E SIGN TUBING 
BEARS THIS MONOGRAM 


GENERAL £3 ELECTRIC 
FLUORESCENT TUBING 


Look for the monogram or the tube 
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pending erection of the ter 

hound contends the city ha 
force it to abandon its prese 

facilities. 

Plans for the huge term 

| will be built between 8th an 

| on West 42nd St., call f 
ground tunnel to the Linc 

| key bus route from New ) 

| New Jersey, Pennsylvania, | 

| and South. Buses from the 
be permitted to use highway 

to the tunnel connection. ‘Th 
will extend underground two 
for loading and unloading: th¢ 

| storage and handling of laid-o 

| Street level will be used for 

| rooms and rest rooms, with off 

| second floor above the street 


impact on American industry. 


An outstanding case study of 
the armament effort means to An 
industry was provided this week 
annual report of the General M 
Corp. As befits the world’s largest 





| OOO. 


poration, G. M. has undertaken 
production of $410,400,000 wort 
defense material for the United St 
British, and Canadian government 


| cording to Alfred P. Sloan, chairman of 
| the board. 


The present defense program ent 
an investment by General Motors, 


| cluding additional working capital 


quirements, of approximately $100 
Present contracts will not be « 
pleted in 1941, or even 1942, but 
load upon the corporation's faciliti 
apparent when it is known that its 
gest year, 1937, produced $1,606,! 


| 000 worth of business. 


e@ Engines and Machine Guns—Lar; 


| single item in the defense-order tab: 
| tion is $164,.800.000 for Allison liq 
| cooled engines, which are being 


plied to the Army Air Corps and t 
British for use in pursuit and int 
ceptor planes. Next largest item is S 
400,000 for approximately 70,000 n 


| chine guns of 0.30 and 0.50 caliber 


| 
| 
| 


be built at four divisions—Frigidaire, AC 
Spark Plug, Saginaw Steering Gear ar 


| Guide Lamp. 


The Cleveland Diesel Engine Diy 


| sion is to build $46,400,000 worth « 


| 
| 
| 


marine diesels for submarines and oth« 


naval units, and it is understood that 
Fisher Body’s Tool & Die Plant No. 23 


is machining large diesel component 
for this program. 


| @ Shell Contract—Oldsmobile acquired 


large facilities to expand forging opera 
tions of the corporation, but these have 
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G. M. Defense Job 


Annual report of biggest 
corporation provides a case 
study of armament program’s 
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been t ned over to a $9,500,000 shell 
ontract. Equipment for forging and 
aachil ng shells is now being installed 
production will start in the spring of 
4], will continue for about a year. 
Under a sub-contract, the facilities of 
the Rochester Products Division have 
gregated for production of a va 











been 

nety of airplane control and instrument 
tems. This is entirely apart from the 
cfort to put the corporation's facilities 





behind mass production of airplane parts 
in accordance with the bomber plan 
formulated for the auto industry by the 
Defense Advisory Commission 
e Trucks and Miscellaneous—Acknow! 
edged truck orders amount to $20,000, 
000. Further large orders are in pros 
pect according to information secured in 
Detroit. Orders for miscellaneous equip 
ment stand at $35,000,000. The latter 
classification covers such items as fire 
control equipment, tank gun mounts, 
cartridge cases, fuses, magnetos, motors. 
General Motors of Canada is play 
ng a large part in supplying the British 
government with total orders now at 
$60,300,000. ‘These orders involve spe- 
cialized military trucks and _ transport 
equipment principally, but artillery fuses 
have been ordered by the millions. By 
next spring output will reach 250,000 
fuses per month. 


















Smogless St. Louis 


City seems to have won 
fight for visibility. New law 
stands cold-weather test. Small 
coal-buyer still a problem. 








are reluctant to claim success, St. Louis 
appears to have won its 50-year fight 
for smoke elimination. The new smoke 
elimination ordinance, banning low-vola- 
tile coals except for stoker use, has been 
given the ultimate test—cold weather. 
And with more than two months of the 
heating season already past, the notori- 
ous St. Louis smog has failed to return. 
lhe change has been so marked that 
St. Louis new spapers have begun to 
twit suburban communities to the west, 
and Illinois towns across the Mississippi, 
about their smoky atmosphere On one 
mid-November day, visibility im St. 
Louis was reported as more than one 
mile, while East St. Louis, Ill., motor- 
ists were using headlights at 8 a.m. with 
visibility of about one block. 
@ Woes That Didn’t Appear—A number 
of the complications which threatened 
enactment and enforcement of the 
smoke legislation seem to have vanished. 
\ threatened boycott of St. Louis mer- 
chandise by southern Illinois coal pro 
ducers has definitely flopped, partly be 
cause the Illinois mines are enjoying a 
14% production increase over last year 
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While city officials and civic leaders 


To malUalilare 
tor depressed keys 
to check 
figure entries / 


USe 


MAKCHANT 


CALCULATORS 


and get an instant, straight-line proof of accuracy of 
ALL 3 FACTORS 
including the KEYBOARD entr 





Div you ever have to check figure entries through a 
zig-zag row of depressed keys? And then did you re- 
peat the process all over again to make sure you were 
right? Consider the waste motion and increasing possi- 
bility of error as fatigue adds carelessness to confusion! 


On the other hand, have you ever watched a MARCHANT 
operator sail through figure work? 
Here are no puzzles to work, for MARCHANT shows all 


three factors in easy-to-read figures right in plain vie-v 
in three straight-line dials. No waste effort. Less fatigue 


and less possibility of error. 


For proved efficiency and economy in figure .%” Y&p 
work, always use a MARCHANT calculator—and 
know you are right! 


MARCHANT 
felend feed (NCULATORS 


MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY 
Home Office: Oakland, California, U. S. A 
Sales Agencies and Manufacturer's Service Station: Give Service Everywhere 



















because of the demand of their various 
markets for stoker coal. 

Predictions that enforcement of the 
smoke law would cause a coal famine 
have proved unfounded. Coal dealers 
say there is an adequate supply of 
smokeless fuels on hand or available to 
mect the public demand regardless of 
the severity of the winter (BW —Aug.3] 
'40,p20). The contention that the pub 
lic would revolt against the higher prices 
for smokeless fuels likewise has proved 
incorrect, most people apparently being 
willing to give the higher-priced fuel a 
cost test by the season rather than by 
the ton. 

@ Stoker Installations Increase—The or 
dinance has given tremendous impetus 
to the stoker business. ‘There were 4,097 
permits for stoker imstallations during 
the first nine months of this year com 
pared with 1,393 in the same period of 
1939. Nearly four times as many were 
installed in July, August, and September 





as in any previous three-month period. 


Ihe problem, however, is not com- 


pletely solved, and there may be politi- 
Ford, Jr., 


chairman of the Municipal Smoke Elim- 


cal repercussions. James L. 
ination Committee, has received the city 
annual award of $1,000 for civic service. 
But Mayor Bernard F. Dickmann, insti 
gator of the fight on the smoke nuisance, 
has found his worries multiplying. In 
fact, the may endanger 
Dickmann’s chances for reelection to a 
third term in April. 

@ Small Buyer Pinched—Political sore 
spot is the price increase in coal by the 
basket, which used to be 20¢ or 25¢ 
for 80 Ib., but which shot up to 40¢. 
Vhat, of course, put the mayor in dis 
favor with both the basket peddlers and 
the small buyers. Latest effort at solu 
tion is an agreement between the Smoke 
.limination Committee and 
dealers. ‘The dealers have agreed to sup- 
ply smokeless coal to small-quantity pur- 


smoke issue 


135 coal 














STATE POPULATION SHIFTS—1930-1940 


(Based on final census figures) 


~ 
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No longer a collection of young 
states threatening to burst their but 
tons at each decennial count, the 
U.S. now becomes an _ old-settled 
country. ‘The census figures of 1940 
show it. Population is increasing at 
a decreasing rate, emigration over a 
ten-year period has exceeded immi 
gration, and there is prospect of an 
actual decline in population within 
30 or 40 years. The national in- 
crease of 7.2% from 1930 to 1940 
(against 16.1% in the previous dec- 
ade) is less than one half the increase 
shown in any other 10-year period 
since the census of 1790. For the 
first time in the nation’s history, as 
many as six states lost population. 
Previously, there had never been 
more than three losers in any one 
decade. Five of the six states show- 
ing decreases are in the Dust Bowl 
area, forming a tier from the Cana- 








Within the 


dian border to ‘Texas. 
states that gained, new trends are 
also discernible, for the country’s 


settling-down process is attended, 
apparently, with a vast deal of mov- 
ing around. Bearing out the trend 
indicated in statistics for individual 
cities (BW—Nov.30'40,p16), a De- 
partment of Commerce analysis of 
population by states shows most of 
the 


the large gains registered in 
South and Far West. All of the 
great northern industrial states ex- 


cept Michigan show a rate of in- 
crease less than the national average. 
Ten seats in the House of Represen- 
tatives will shift on the basis of the 
new figures. California’s delegation 
will increase from 20 to 23, and seven 
states (six in the South and West, 
plus Michigan) will gain one member 
each. ‘Ten states, industrial and 


Great Plains, will lose a seat apiece. 














chasers at 254 for 60 Jb. pl 


the 
customer has his own conta f 
= iOT 
30¢ in other cases 
Moving to strengthen hi 
tion as well as enforcement of 
nance, Mavor Dickmann F 
near-by towns in St. Louis ¢€ 
he 


in Illinois to come through wit 
smoke elimination ordinance 
has been some bootlegging in st 
Illinois soft coal, picked up 
along St. Louis’s suburban fring 


VICTORY OVER “GYPSIES” 


Regular coal retailers won a 2 
their fight against “gypsy truck 
itinerant coal salesmen who ca 
wares on the backs of their tru 
sell direct to consumers (BW —\ g 
'40,p5l)—when the Bituminou ] 
Division ruled last week that min 
wholesale to such itinerants a) ot 
exempt from minimum-price an r 
keting regulations. 

The Lightbody Coal Co., of G! d, 
Peoria County, IIl., contended at b 
lic hearing in Peoria last month that. 
in selling coal to the “gypsies ts 
transactions affected only intrastate , 


merce and were not, therefore, subject 
to the federal regulation of the Coal 
Act. Final ruling of the Commission 


was in line with its long-standing opin 
ion that all coal transactions affect inter 
state that, therefore h 
business is subject to minimum-price 
regulations and marketing rules. Coal 
dealers pointed out that the rulir 
will be a help in bringing “gypsy” prices 
to a level with standard prices; and will 
help standardize marketing procedur 


commc®rce; 


NEW HIGH AIR ROUTE 


Western Air Lines—ready to tackle 
“the most formidable flying obstacle in 
the United States” —last week applied to 
the Civil Aeronautics Board for per 
mission to begin a new passenger service 
from Denver to Los Angeles. ‘The line 
would be a direct flight over the 14,0/ 
ft. Central Rockies that extend from 
Pikes Peak, on the south, to Longs Peak 
in northern Colorado. 

Officials say the line would cut 225 
miles off present distances, would save 
passengers about 2 hours flying tinx 
Weather and air conditions have been 
studied for the last three years. Denver 
ites maintain that the new route 
needed to bring the air route up to rai 
and highway facilities—-which make a 
direct cut through the mountains. At 
present, Denver only has_transconti 
nental service through the diversion of 
some planes from the direct route 
through Cheyenne. Mid-Continent Anr- 
lines, based in Omaha, is expected to ask 
for the same route and it is likely that 
over-weather sub-stratosphere flying 
may be used on the new line, if it is 
approved 
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What game 
played today 





During the last 3,000 years, games of 
chance, played by consumers of food, 
have disappeared. For example, perhaps 
the most sensitive, delicate of all staple 
foods is butter. Today, selected butter, 
of uniform quality, uniform weight, is 
available for every housewife because of 
Patapar. No loss of values, no absorbing 
of fats, not the slightest contamination, 
with every vitamin secure—this is one 
of Patapar’s greatest jobs. 

Patapar has all-the-way-through qual- 
ity. Every fibre of this remarkable paper 
is made to be insoluble, grease-resisting, 
odorless, tasteless and boil-proof. 

But the dairy industry isn’t the only 
one to discover Patapar. Meat, poultry, 
fresh vegetable men have long used it. 
Manufacturers of machine parts employ 
it for problems of oil and grease. Print- 
ers turn to it (Patapar prints beauti- 
fully). The medical profession, too, and 
hospitals—to mention just a few fields 
where Patapar is doing a job. 


Your Turn Next? 


Perhaps Patapar may be just what you 
are looking for. Write to us on your 
business letterhead. Outline your prob- 
lem. We'll gladly send sample sheets of 
Patapar of size, weight and finish 
recommended for your purpose. 


PATAPAR 


REG. U.S PAT OFF. 


Vegetable Parchment 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company 
Bristol, Pennsylvania 
West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St., San Francisco 
Branch Offices: New York, Chicago 


Headquarters for 
Genuine Vegetable Parchment since 1885 
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Radio Monopoly? 


With Mutual nodding its 
approval, FCC hits at exclusive 
station contracts in attack on 


NBC and CBS. 


The Federal Communications Com- 
mission will have a fight on its hands if 
it carries out its obvious intention to 
clamp down on the broadcasting net- 
works. Heretofore, FCC’s exercise of 
regulatory authority has been confined 
to the granting and revoking of individ- 
ual station licenses; it has not tackled 
chains as chains. Should the FCC as an 
outgrowth of the current hearings hand 
down rules to check what it deems mo- 
nopolistic network practices it will face 
opposition from the courts, from Con- 
gress, and perhaps from the White 
House itself. 

Nevertheless, the contents of the 
FCC's network monopoly report, which 
finally came to light early last summer 
(BW —Jun.22°40,p22) are pretty clear 
evidence that some stringent action is 
indicated unless the Commission does 
an unexpected about-face. That report 
came down hard, again and again, on 
the complaint that the networks’ ex- 
clusive contracts gave them a complete 
lien on their affliated stations’ best 
time. (NBC has options on around 84 
hours of each of its affiliates’ weekly 
time, 9 hours of their Sunday time; 
CBS options all its affiliates’ time. 
@ Monopolistic Contract?—These con- 
tracts permit affiliates to sell the time 
not optioned by the chain, but they 
prohibit its sale to any other national 
network, and the report clearly implies 
that this contractual condition pre- 
vented the Mutual system—or any other 
potential network—from becoming a 
major threat to NBC or CBS. The 
report also contended that CBS and 
NBC contracts discriminated against 
the 275 affiliated stations in favor of the 
23 network-owned stations, which, the 
FCC said, got a disproportionate share 
of the chains’ payment for options— 
payments which the Commission inti- 
mated weren't as big as they should be 
anvhow. 

The Commission's report proposed 
the issuance of rules to compel modifi- 
cation of the network station contract— 
for example, rules permitting a station 
under network contract to make unused 
time available to competing chains. It 
is on these proposed rules that the cur- 
rent FCC hearings are being held. 

e@ Anti-trust Threat—Meanwhile, the 
trade hears rumors of possible anti-trust 


action by the Justice Depart 
ofhcials of that department insist 
reports are at least prematur 
action will not be taken unless ¢] 
finds presumptive violation of th: 
man Act. Such a finding seems 
though the threats of judicial, C 
sional, or Administration actioy 
cause the FCC to tone down its 

The findings are not expected 
late January, inasmuch as the }' 
two-day oral argument, Dec. 2 
action giving the networks until D< 
to file briefs challenging the Con 
sion’s power to regulate networks 
@ NBC & CBS vs. MBS—Nationa 
Columbia are pitted against the fic! 
contesting the FCC’s power to reg 
them. The jurisdictional question { 
these two networks bitterly Oppo 
claims of FCC counsel that the ¢ 
mission has a right to regulate cha 
just as it regulates stations. 

Mutual network upholds the F¢ 
claims and says exclusive contracts « 
NBC and CBS with their affiliated 
tions lead to monopolistic practice 
Mutual further says NBC and CBs 
garner 50% of the total financial 
turns of broadcasting in this count 

NBC claims the FCC's monop 
committee report condemns the present 
broadcasting system, concededly the best 
in the world. It believes proposed reg: 
lations would destroy the chains and th: 
nation’s broadcasting system, becaus 
the ability to deliver time on affiliate: 
stations is essential to chain operation 
Obviously, this can be guaranteed on) 
by the kind of an exclusive network sta 
tion contract which FCC now protest 

NBC and CBS point out further that 

Mutual network, despite its stand in 
favor of FCC chain licensing, also has 
some exclusive contracts. Mutual ex 
plains that it was necessary to conclude 
such contracts pending the outcome of 
the present hearings. 
e Congress Takes a Hand—That Con 
gress may launch an investigation of the 
FCC .and broadcasting generally was in 
ferred from appearance at the hearings 
of Senator Wallace H. White, Jr., 
Maine Republican and leading radio 
authority on Capitol Hill. His presence, 
it was suggested, caused the FCC to 
drop its customary severity in question- 
ing industry counsel. 

Belief prevails that President Roose- 
velt, due to his vital interest in com- 
munications as part of the national de- 
fense drive, may take action to 
strengthen FCC membership or even 
seek legislation to tranfer radio regula- 
tion to some other agency. White House 
action is not expected on a vacancy now 
existing on the 7-man commission be- 
fore the next Congress convenes. 
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liad of a Heel 


Cure-all shoe plate that 
TC officials indorsed instead of 








prosecuting finally jails its maker 
sn FDA evidence. 





here isn’t much excitement down in 
nnille, Ga., so when the boys get hold 
‘qa good hunk they chew on it for a 
¢ time. They are still talking about 
+ time the shoes of Commissioner 
William A. Ayres of the Federal Trade 
mmission showed up in the Tennille 
st office. But now the boys have 
mething new—the final chapter in the 
tory of which Commissioner Ayres’ 
es constitute only one. 
W. Gordon Pervis, one of Tennille’s 
eading citizens, was given a six-months 
| sentence in federal court at Macon 
st month for fitting Commissioner 
\yres’ shoes—and thousands of others— 
th innocent-looking little plates to be 
wm inside the heel, guaranteed to cure 
vhat ails you. They cost $5 a pair, but 
vere made of ordinary copper-zinc sheet, 
it to order in a Macon sheet metal 
yp and stamped there with the word 
\xine.” They made a fortune for Pervis, 
: former grocer. ‘The boys in Tennille 
inew all about Commissioner Ayres’ 
shoes because Pervis boasted of his dis- 
tinguished customer. 
e Six Minutes; Six Months—This final 
chapter was brought to a sudden end 
shen a jury of Georgia farmers delib- 
erated just six minutes before finding 
Pervis guilty of shipping a misbranded 
device mm interstate commerce, a viola- 
tion of the Federal Food, Drug and 
Cosmetic Act. Judge Bascom C. Deaver 
gave Pervis six months, plus a $1,000 
ine and hinted that Pervis was lucky 
not to get more. Pervis is now out on 


s 


$25,000 bond pending appeal of his 




































Las 

It was a victory for the Food and 
Drug Administration, which has been 
laying” for Pervis ever since the Fed- 
eral ‘Trade Commission four years ago 
lecided Pervis’ cure-all claims for his 
heel plates weren’t false or misleading. 
¢ Plenty of Evidence—FDA inspectors 
scoured half the southern states digging 
up evidence to convict Pervis. They 
found plenty. His plates were distrib- 
uted in at least 13 states and were 
widely advertised. Evidence at the Ma- 
con trial showed that two diabetics who 
had given up insulin therapy prescribed 
by their physicians in favor of Pervis’ 
heel plates didn’t live to tell their story 
to the jury. 

Some of the South's leading physi- 
cians left their practices for two days and 
urneyed to Macon to tell the jury that 
Pervis’ sheet metal plates couldn’t gen- 
crate electricity the way Pervis said they 
vould—this mysterious electricity “cur- 
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Are all your orders marked 








Here’s how modern GAS equipment 
can speed up your production 


As American [ndustry mobilizes for 
defense the one insistent cry is for 
faster and faster production. Output 
must be stepped up—and rapidly! 
Quality must be maintained—and 
improved! Costs, wherever possible, 
must be reduced! 

Today the gas industry meets this 
challenge with a quick heating, accu 
rately controllable, economical fuel, 
and industrial gas equipment of ad 
vanced design—-a combination which 
in thousands of plants is speeding up 
production, maintaining and improv 
ing quality, and cutting costs in the 
bargain. 

Up-to-date Gas installations pro 
vide speed, efficiency, and economy 
that go far beyond anything that 


industry has ever known before. Gas 


E-8930 


is particularly well suited to precision 
manutacture because it is so accu 
rately controllable both as to temper 
ature and furnace atmosphere. In 
addition, it is clean, flexible, quick 
heating, and of all fuels highest in 
utilization value 

To speed up production in your 
plant, investigate what Gas can do, 
Your gas company will be glad to 
consult with you-——-to survey vour 
industrial heating problems—and to 
show you how other companies in 
vour line are using Gas profitab v 


Th 
and economically. 


AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 
INDUSTRIAL GAS SECTION 


420 LEXINGTON AVE, NEW YORK CITY 
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Js More Than 300,000 
Passengers Will Travel Southward 
This Winter by Sleeper-Coach Train 


®@ On December 17, Chicago sees the inauguration 
of Sleeper-Coach streamlined train service to 
Florida. The New York-Florida trains have been 
doubled in capacity. This newest Budd idea in 
railroad transportation — the Sleeper-Coach train 
at day-coach fares —is growing fast. 

If you are a passenger on one of these trains 
you will find that the whole luxurious train is yours. 
Tavern car, observation, beautifully appointed 
diner —all are as much part of your accommoda- 
tions as your own reserved seat in the restful Sleeper 
Coach. And yet you pay only day-coach fare! 
Everything considered, your journey will probably 


cost you less than any other way you could travel. 











oce FOR LESS 


It is significant that 98 of the 105 cars which 
comprise this Florida service were designed and 
built by the Edward G. Budd Manufacturing 
Company. They are truly modern. They are 
designed to give travelers the utmost in comfort, 
convenience, luxury. And, above all, every Budd 
car is built throughout of stainless steel — twice 
stronger than any other steel used in train structure 
(The Budd method of fabricating stainless steel 
—by the exclusive SHorwELp* process — welds 
the entire body of the car into one virtually 
indestructible unit.) 

Both the inaugurdtion of this Sleeper-Coach 
service and the quality of its trains are a tribute 
to far-sighted railroad management. Better trans- 
portation at lower cost is the railroads’ idea — and 
the public is responding to it with constantly 


increasing patronage. 


EDWARD G. BUDD MANUFACTURING COMPANY + PHILADELPHIA, DETROIT 


BUDD METHODS SAFELY ELIMINATE DEAD WEIGHT 
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A splendid dinner for 60c! In Budd-built Sleeper-Coach The entire train is air-conditioned and yours for your 
trains, passengers enjoy excellent meals at very reason- journey. It provides truly modern travel comfort with 
able prices, served in most attractive surroundings. every recreational facility at day-coach fares! 


—S 


Lay 








nS & Tr ead 


Spacious, luxurious washrooms, pees appointed A soft, deep-cushioned reclining choir, adjustable 


and equipped with every convenience, are an outstand several positions, is reserved for each passenger. Coach 


ing characteristic of all Budd-built Sleeper Coaches. lights are dimmed at night to assure rest and quiet. 














The Regional Market Outlook 


CLEVELAND 
nation’s capital goods industries 
this Reserve district felt 
the impact of the business rise early, but 


As the center of the 
steel 
and machinery- 
the major industries like steel, 
machine tools, clectrical machinery, and 


now 


heavy industrial equipment are operat 
ing very nearly at capacity 
Therefore, income gains in this Re 


serve district from now on are likely to 
slow down, at least to the national rate 
Plant expansion here will take the form 











iad 





73,424 sq. mi. pop. |1,783,897 

RICHMOND—Latest among district 
defense developments are (1) an increase 
in size from $20,000,000 to $50,000,000 
of the armor plate mill which Carnegie 
Illinois is building for the Navy at South 
Charleston, W. Va.; a contract for 
du Pont to build a $15,000,000 ammonia 
plant at Morgantown, W. Va. (BW— 
Nov.16'40,p55); (3) Bethlehem Steel's 
announcement of expansion of its Capac 
ity at Sparrows Pt., Md 

Leading the income parade in this dis 
trict are Baltimore with its steel and air 
craft activity, Hampton Roads with its 
shipbuilding, southern West 
with its coal mining, Washington, D. C., 
with its governmental activities, and the 
Carolina Piedmont with its humming 
cotton textile mills. Army cantonment 
construction has been going full blast, 
but will begin to taper off early next year. 
At Fort Bragg, N. C., there are some 
15,000 persons employed, drawn largely 
from the surrounding area, But the proj 


Virginia 


I'WIN CITIES—Defense orders have 
been few in this district, but as the peak 
of holiday trade approaches, farmers are 
in a purchasing mood and merchants are 
expectant. ‘The Armistice Day blizzard 
laid a record-breaking snow blanket over 
fall sown grains, calming farmers’ worries 
until spring 

Cattle and hog marketings during 
last month were well ahead of 1939, and 
prices held fairly strong. Finally, wheat 




















prices have moved up into the lower 
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of new blast furnaces and steel finishing 


mills, new electrical machinery facilities 
like those Westinghouse is building in 


this city, new machine-tool plants, and 
so on; but the resulting increase in work 
ing forces and payrolls will not be pro 
portionately so large as in the armament 
industries 

Curtiss Wright's aircraft-engine proj 
ect at Cincinnati and the shell-loading 
mill at Ravenna are exceptions rather 
than the rule. For other districts are 
getting the lion’s share of the new arma 
ment facilities such as small arms plants, 
shipways, aircraft factories, and tank and 
chemical plants 

So far this year, retail sales are 10% 
higher than 1939, ranking the district up 
with the nation’s best. Canton, Dayton, 
ind Youngstown are a shade higher than 
iverage. Small towns of less than 2,500 
population are lagging; farm income—up 
only 5° above a year ago—has not kept 
pace with mdustrial gains, 


ect is scheduled to be completed by the 
middle of February; then this wind 
fall employment will be ended 

lor the year to date, department store 
sales have been up some 9° to 10°% over 
1939 in all parts of the district. Similarly, 
furniture sales gains been evenly 
distributed. But auto sales, up 24% (as 
wainst 28°, in the nation), have been 
poor in the Carolinas and in Washing 
ton, but very strong in West Virginia, 
Virginia, and Maryland. 


have 














pop. 12,303,392 


152,316 sq. mi. 


80's, which, although not enough to 
tempt liquidation of government loans, is 
a good sign nevertheless 

Rising urban demand, still the primary, 
favorable factor in the livestock outlook, 
implies advancing—but not soaring— 
meat receipts in 1941. Two tendencies are 
at work to squeeze livestock profit margins. 
Cattle numbers on the farm are still in 
an uptrend, tending to increase future 
supplies and to put a ceiling on prices. 
At the same time, costs of feeder ani- 
mals and of corn and fodder are increas- 
ing. Incidentally, a decline in the 1941 
spring pig crop is probable. 

Some few district plants, like Duluth 
steel mills and local machinery makers 
which have war orders, are gearing opera 
tions near capacity. More business is 
hoped for later next year; as eastern 
firms run at capacity it is expected that 
they will let subcontracts to district com 
panies. But defense work will not bulk 
large for some months yet. 
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| plates 


| tising. 


| the last word. 


ing” all manner of diseases, © 
sician-witness who didn't believ: 
theory of clectropathy told the 

if the plates would generate ¢ 

in the heels of one’s shoe the 
function the same way when he! 
hand. He stood the test on the 
stand and handed the plates over | 
jurors, who weren't shocked, eith: 
@ Dean of Bar Heard—W alter s: 
dean of the bar of Nashville, ‘Ten, 
tified he had used the heel plates 
out achieving expected benefits 
having them recommended by Joh: 
Hilldrop, then attorney for the | 
who was handling the “Axine” 
now Pervis’ attorney 

U.S. Attorney T. Hoyt Davis as 
the jury that Uncle Sam wasn’t ti 
to stop the sale of copper and z 
plates, but suggested that anyone w 
ing them should go to a plumber’s sh 
@ Shoes Shipped in 1936—According | 
the records, Commissioner Ayres’ s] 
were shipped to Tennille in 19 
shortly before FITC decided Pern 
wasn't faking when he advertised tl 
Commissioner Ayres also is sa 
to have given Pervis a testimonial, b 
this was not presented in court. B 
Commissioner Ayres was not the on 
FTC official who fell for ““Axine’”’ plate 

When Hilldrop was conducting th 
FTC prosecution against Pervis, he b« 
came so enthusiastic about the test 
mony of Pervis’ witnesses that he bought 
a pair of plates and wrote a testimonia 
in his brief to the commission, asserting 
“as on affidavit’ that they had cured 
him of neuritis and constipation 
e“Absolute Faith’—Hilldrop admitted 
in his brief, a matter of public record 
that “this matter does not make sens¢ 
He said his own claims for “Axinc 
plates’ curative effect sounded like “an 
absurdity and stark idiocy,” but assured 
the commission, “I am going to keep on 
wearing these heels and have absolute 
faith in them.” 

“The fact that I can see no scientific 
reason in the matter is not even persua 
sive to me, as the older I get the mor 
I am impressed with my utter ignorance 
in most everything pertaining to hu 
manity and the universe,” Hilldrop said 
@ Trial Examiner, Too—IF'''C ‘Trial kx 
aminer Edward M. Averill also fell un 
der the Pervis spell, saying in his recom 
mendations to the commission that the 
evidence failed to disclose any false or 
misleading representations and describ 
ing the respondent as a “poor but very 
honorable man.” 

Incidentally, it will be recalled that 
FTC and FDA battled each other for 
five years over which of the agencies 
should have the power to regulate adver- 
With the enactment of the 
Wheeler-Lea Law, FTC won out, but 
FDA —using its authority to outlaw mis 
branded products and devices dangerous 
to health—is apparently intent on having 
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SANTA FE S 


New Lightweight Streamlined Cars 





BUILT BY PULLMAN-STANDARD 


THE WORLD'S LARGEST BUILDERS OF RAILROAD AND TRANSIT EQUIPMENT 
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t Luxe Chair Car— Canyons, Indian pueblos, cattle 
towns have always made a trip through the South- 


wee 


t an excursion into romance Now it becomes 


mere than ever an excursion into luxury, too! For 


these glistening streamlined beauties covered in stain- 


bens 5 


*) 


ey VS 


teel are dust-proof, air-conditioned and equipped 
th the latest type reclining chairs. 


Constructed im Pullman-Standard’s shops for 
the alert Santa Fe Railroad, this new fleet of 
lightweight cars is more than a glittering example 
of the progress railroads are making . . . it is 
also evidence of the influence that you, and 
travelers like you, have over transportation. 

For, in railroading, as in every other field of 
enterprise, men and institutions may vie for 
leadership, but only the public has the power 
to confer it. In making Pullman-Standard-built 
streamliners the most popular and profitable 
group of trains on earth, you have done the one 
thing needed to increase the availability of this 
modern, safe, luxurious and fast way to travel 

. shown the railroads that you want these 
trains! Proved to them that, wherever they are 
installed, they will operate at a profit! And, 
mark this down to the railroads’ everlasting 
credit, confronted with your decision, they have 
not hesitated, but acted. Acted with such pur- 
pose that already over 72%* of the lightweight 
streamlined units purchased by them have been 
built by Pullman-Standard. 


*When this advertisement was written. 


PULLMAN-STANDARD CAR MANUFACTURING COMPANY @ CHICAGO 


In addition to railroad passenger cars, Pullman-Standard designs and manufactures freight, subway, elevated and 


eet cars, trackless trolleys, air-conditioning systems, chilled tread car wheels and a complete line of car repair parts. 


Copyright 1940, by Pullman-Standard Car Manufacturing Cx 
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i STREAMLINERS 
ee ARE surrey 


came to this land 
Spanish explorers 


movement which is changing the » hole course of transportation 


MARY TIMES has history been made on the Santa Fe Trail. 


Once when it served as the gateway for the people who first 


again when it pointed the way for the 


amd now when the Santa Fe's streamlined 


fleet, recently enlarged by more of the de luxe, Pullman-Stand- 


ard-built cars, has made this railroad a banner bearer in the 














The Bar Lounge on these new care has been 


called one of the brightest «pots in America an 
honor it fully deserves. For here, in gavlw de« 
orated, lavishly comfortable surrounding vaca 
tion-minded people meet each other and create 


an atmosphere rich in holiday spirit 


The Lunch Counter Diner holds one of the pleas 
antest surprises awaiting you on the new stream- 


lined dining cars built by Pullman-Standard for 


the Santa Fe Fred Harvey meals, whose 
economy and excellence are ae mative to the 
Southwest as chaps and ten-gallon hats 











































































A.&P. Co-op Set? 


But with Atlantic Commis. 
sion selling produce at cost. ‘-yjs 
and vegetable trade think: jt’; 
too good to be true. 


Faced with a fait accompli, t! 
fruit and vegetable trade 
down to see what is going to 
in its cabbage patch with th 
of the Cooperative Fruit an 
table Association, with whi 
Atlantic Commission Co., A 
subsidiary, had much more to \ 
the independents in the trad 
(BW—Nov.2’40,p30). 
Still, Cooperative Fruit and \ 
table Association is here and the 
in the trade realize there is litt 
can do about it unless somchoy 
can show some unlawful acts. An 
isn’t unlawful to organize a co-op 
fact, the cooperative has been 
tered under the laws of Florida an 
compliance with the Capper-Volst 
Act. It is not yet fully organized, an 
still soliciting members at $50 a h 
hoping to line up all the growers \ 
were interested enough to attend 
organization meeting and who rep 
sented about one-third of the natior 
fruit and vegetable production 
e Watchful Waiting—Atlantic Co: 
mission Co. has offered to market pro 
ucts of the cooperative on a non-prot 
basis. It will collect a set fee per « 
load of produce but will charge or 
actual handling cost and will remit 
| the cooperative all funds above co 
Independents in the trade smell a 1 
| here, but can’t find it. With the D 
partment of Justice and the Fede: 
Trade Commission, they will keep 
sharp watch on price movements, how 
ever, for, with the volume of produ 
which Atlantic Commission will hav 
to play with, manipulation of th 
market on a national scale might not 
be too difficult to achieve 
The cooperative has set up head 
| quarters jn Washington with John D 
Neff, of J. P. Neff & Son, apple growe: 
| and distributors, acting as secretary. In 


addition to Neff, other co-op incorpora 
Standard Screw Thread, later SELLERS tors are John A. Snively, president 


eatveneesy cosenen ao oe 120-inch Convertible Polk Packing Co., citrus growers and 
OPENSIDE PLANER distributors of Winter Haven, Fla.; 


and Karl C. King, general manager, 
King Farms Co., Morrisville, Pa. Neff is 
careful to explain to prospective mem- 
bers that neither Atlantic nor any other 
marketing agency will have any voice in 
the management of the co-op. Fur- 
thermore, the extent of each member’s 
cooperation is to be wholly voluntary, 
Neff explains, since membership will 
not involve any contract to place any 
specific amount or percentage of the 
| member’s volume through the co-op. 





















The U.S. (Sellers) 
Standard Screw Thread 

















N 1864, William Sellers pro- 
posed a national standard 
for screw threads. Orher 
attempts had been made but 
Sellers was the first to devise a 
set of proportions and reduce 
them to formulae. The stand- 
ards he suggested were finally 
adopted by the U. S. Govern- 
ment, by railroads and by 
manufacturers as the Sellers 











































WILLIAM SELLERS & CO., Inc., PHILADELPHIA 








PLANERS + HORIZONTALS + WHEEL LATHES + GRINDERS 
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Oh FTSELE 


“Group insurance is really a proven busi- 
ness investment, Nothing develops a spirit 


of loyalty towards a management so surely 
~ as the firm realization on the part of 
employces that their interests are the con 
cern of the employer. Today Group insur 
ance is almost a necessity in a truly 
modern business organization.” 


Public Ledger ; Ine. 


Philadelphia, Pa 
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U. S. CRAB MEAT 
R. H. Fiedler and W. C. Hender- 


son, chief and assistant chief of 
the Division of Fishery Industries, 
U. S. Bureau of Fisheries, sample 
canned crab meat produced by a 
recent Fish & Wild Life Service 
expedition to the southern coast 
of Alaska. The object of this expe- 
\ dition, as well as another to the 
northern coast of Alaska in Janu- 
ary, is to locate commercial sources 
of king crabs, demonstrate what 
opportunities there may be for 
private capital in the canned crab 
meat business 

lo this end the Bureau of Fish- 
eries is conducting studies into the 
biology of the crab, abundance 
of crabs, engineering studies on 
methods of catching crabs, tech- 








I he pr duction of a daily new spaper is an exacting business and 


demands the fullest mental concentration of the men and women 





who get the paper out. 





Publishers of the great papers, such as The Public Ledger of 






Philadelphia, have long recognized that employees free from worry 




















nological studies on canning of 
crab meat and utilization of by- 
products, and economic studies on 
cost of production. The Japanese, 
have a virtual monopoly of the 


can do better work and more and more of them have 


turned to Group insurance as a practical, workable plan tor re- 


lieving employees from worry as to how they and their families 


will manage when accidental injury, sickness, death or old age in- 





crab fishing in Alaskan waters. 








terrupts or terminates earning ability. 











Connecticut General's “Protected Pay Envelope” plan en- 





BIG DEAL IN SONGS ables your employees to buy protection on a group basis at rates 
The already dim prospects of peace 
before the first of the year between 
broadcasters and the American Society 
of Composers, Authors, and Publishers 
faded to a mere glimmer this week. 
First major development came when 


“The Protected Pay Envelope.” 
Broadcast Music, Inc., music publishing 
house of the broadcasters, announced 


* 

that it had won away from ASCAP the C O n Nn e C t 1 C u t G e n e r a l 
catalog of Edward B. Marks Corp. Re- . 

portedly, Broadcast Music is paying L 1 fe I nsurance €? om Pp an y 
$250,000 a year for a five-year lease on 
the catalog, which contains some 15,000 ‘ 

tunes. ‘Transfer will take place on Jan. 1, H art fo r d, C onnecticut 
same date that contracts expire under 
which broadcasters pay a flat 5% for the 


right to air ASCAP music. 
e New Agreements—l'0 minimize the 





that they could not possibly obtain individually. It is a flexible 





plan, thoroughly applicable to both large and small organizations. 





Investigate this plan. Find out how it works for employer 


and employees alike. Have your secretary write for your copy of 









Life, accident, sickness insurance, 
annuities, and all group lines 
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the new liner 
“AWATEA” 


to Australia 
New Zealand 


The fast new turbine-drive Awatea 
joins the distinguisted Aorangi in 
a regular monthly service from 
Vancouver to Hawaii, Fiji, New 
Zealand, Australia. Connections at 
Honolulu from California ports. 
Your agent or Canadian Pacific. 
41 offices in the U.S. and Canada. 





EFFICIENCY 


FOR 


MORE TIME 


SAY IT TO THE 


Ediphone 


EDISON OCICEWRITER 
Thos. A. Edison, Ine., West Orange, New Jersey 
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effect of the Marks defection, ASCAP 
quickly announced that 135 other music 
pation, controlling 200,000 songs, 
ave signed new agreements with the 
society whereby it will be their sole li- 
censing agent for the next 10 years. 
Meanwhile, in Washington, the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission re- 
plied to the recent request (BW—Nov. 
16'40,p50) of New York Advertising 
Agent Frank Hummert that the com- 
mission arbitrate the music controversy. 
The FCC didn’t actually reject the rdle 
of mediator, but kept aloof for the time 
being by saying that neither of the war- 
ring parties had yet asked such action. 
@ Supreme Court Review—Second de- 
velopment in Washington was the deci- 
sion of the U.S. Supreme Court to ex- 
amine the right of ASCAP to control 
the music of its members. This the 
court will do by reviewing the lower 
court decision which invalidated a Ne- 
braska_ statute designed to prevent 
ASCAP from collecting royalties for 
aoe performance of its music. The 
ower court held the Nebraska law a vio- 
lation of the federal copyright statute. 


BRISTLING RIVALRY 


When the exclusive franchise held by 
| Dr. West’s toothbrushes on use of nylon 

bristle expired last month, Prophylactic 
| promptly announced a nylon toothbrush 
fair-traded at 23¢. 

Prophylactic offers the public two of 
these brushes with different-colored han- 
dles in one carton for 43¢, is plugging 
the idea of different brushes for morn- 
ing and evening use despite the fact 
that nylon brushes used twice a day 
don’t get Soggy like hog-bristle brushes. 
@ Dmg vs. Dime Store—Toothbrushes 
in the U.S. market fall into two major 
groups: Drug-store and dime-store. 

Nobody is worrying yet about dime- 

store nylon brushes. The traffic could 
hardly bear the present cost of using this 
material. But with nylon displacing a 
lot of hog bristle, the price of natural 
bristle may well drop to a lower level—if 
and when the Russians let some hogs at- 
tain the age required for the right type 
of bristle, and the shipment of bristle 
from Chinese sources is again free. 
e Exton Belongs to Weco—Of the drug- 
store brushes, 54.6% fall in the half- 
dollar bracket, which Dr. West’s Miracle 
Tuft has long dominated. Weco Prod- 
ucts Co., maker of Dr. West's, got off to 
a long lead on the use of nylon bristles, 
which originally were called Exton. Re- 
cently Weco built a strong trade fence 
around this advantage Ly obtaining from 
du Pont the exclusive right to use the 
name Exton. 

Below the half-dollar bracket comes 
the two-bit bracket, which actually av- 
erages a retail price of 19¢. Weco took 
| a headstart on competition by bringing 
out its nylon toothbrush two 


| months ago (BW—Sep.21'40,p30). 
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Laundry Testinc 


Institute's arrangement 
with Tennessee Eastman Corp, 
marks a long stride in solving 
the problems of spun rayon 


With the announcement t! 
American Institute of Launderi 
yoo ese arrangements with || 
see Eastman Corp. “for a laund: 
ing and possible approval serv: 
fabrics made from Eastman 
yarn,” comes a partial sigh of 
from embattled laundrymen and 
cleaners who have been hit wh« 
hurts by the popularity of sport 
ments made of spun rayon (BW 
17°40,p32). 

For a couple of years “they have 
been faced with problems not only of 
shrinkage and stretching, but of str 
ing, fading, pulled and ravelled sea 
and ‘iron marks’ from pressing” | 
enough customer complaints to make 
them pretty groggy. 
© Help by Summer—True enough, their 
relief will not be immediate. But after 
all, the big laundering season for sports 
garments does not come until summer, 
and much can happen before then. It 
will be remembered that Cluett, Pea 
body & Co., which has long since con- 
quered cotton shrinkage with its San- 
forized-Shrunk process, brought out its 
new Sanforset treatment last summer 
for checking shrinkage and stretch in 
viscose rayon goods (and blends having 
85-90% of viscose yarn and the rest 
of acetate rayon or natural wool). 

Already Cluett has licensed four 
rayon converters to use Sanforset—As- 
pinook Co., Bradford Dyeing Associa- 
tion, Cranston Print Works, and United 
States Finishing Co.—and by spring, 
when the new sports garments go to 
market, a good many of them will be 
qualified to use the official Sanforset 
label which will promise wearers, laun- 
drymen, and cleaners that these gar- 
ments “will not shrink or stretch out 
of fit.” 

@ Limit to 2%—Meanwhile the Laun 
dering Institute has been doing cor 

siderable testing on spun rayon fabri 

made of 50% Eastman Teca crimped 
acetate staple and 50% Viscose stapl 

finding them “perfectly launderable.” 
According to a M. Marshall, New 
York representative of the Institute, 
“If spun rayon can be constructed, in 
this manner, to be perfectly launder- 
able, we are over the main hurdle. Nor 
need this happy state of affairs stay 
confined to blends of Teca and Viscose 
staple. Commercial experimentation will 
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, ‘) MEET the needs of the National 
Defense program, the United States 


Army and Navy now have on order more 





than 27,000 Hamilton Standard propellers. 





These are in addition to the continuing 





heavy requirements of the British Empire. 





In anticipation of these demands, Hamilton 
Standard began a far-reaching expansion 


program nearly two years ago. Its plant anc 





personnel, even then the largest among 





American propeller manufacturers, have 


already been tripled; and production has 





been increased four-fold. By next summer, 
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27,000 Propellers 
COMING UP 


this record - breaking production rate will 
again be doubled. 

Here, once more, is assurance that the 
American aircraft industry is successfully 
meeting the unprecedented requirements for 


aeronautical equipment at home and abroad. 


Unie Aircratt 


Con PrP ORATEO Mi 
East Hartford .Connecticut 


al 
TS —T N 
38 @. 


VOUGHT-SIKORSKY AIRPLANES © 
HAMILTON STANDARD PROPELLERS 









PRATT & WHITWEY ENGINES 




































CHECKING ON CLIENTS 


With over 50 of their road-inspec- 
tion cars already equipped with the 
Trafik-I, the Royal, Eagle, and Globe 
Indemnity companies will eventually 
have this device on their entire fleet. 
Mounted inside the inspector's car 
(above) is an electric camera with a 
photo-flash for night use. On the left 
lamp bracket an aversize speedometer 
is placed. 















All vehicles that are insured by 
these companies have a semaphore- 
arm sign mounted with their license 


soon be finished that 
the varicty of 
this same blend, and also + 
what upper and lower px 


leca blend will produce the 


widen const 


of not more than ? shrin} 
machine pressing and not 
apes 

2% stretch under hand iro, 


® Tested Buttons, Too—App 
new Eastman-Laundry Instit 
program will not end with fa 
will carry through to garment 
them. Included in the pl 
warranty from the Institute 
the serviceability of the entire ; 
including buttons, thread an 
trim, and sizing standards. ‘| 
be in the form of an official 
sewn into each garment 
Weavers may submit exp: 
constructions to determine th 
derability. Converters may subn 
lines of Teca blends for evaluat 
A. M. Tenney Associates. In 
representatives for Tennessee East 
who will send them along to th 
tute. “Approved” finishers and 
will be continuously 





chec ked by 
tute field inspectors of whom the 
already seven 

@ Promotion—There will be a tho: 
going merchandising plan, yet t 
announced. Lists of approved pro 
will be circulated among the 
trade, and “the 3,500,000 weckly 
ages of laundry delivered to the h 
by the Institute’s laundry member: 
be utilized as a medium for distribut 
information on approved garments 
addition, 14,000  truck-driving 
salesmen will actively plug the progra 


Case for Welders 


Studies with variety of 
products show 25% reduction 


plates, so when an inspector finds one 
violating trafic laws or safety regula- 
tions he snaps a picture (for his com- 
pany and for the owner) that shows 
the vehicle and the speed. 

The preferred spot for snapping a 
speeder is alongside a_ speed-limit 
sign (see picture below). Royal, Eagle, 
and Globe have use of 
Trafik-I in the insurance field, but 
Inventor G. W. Grist has licensed 
Trippe Mfg. Co., 564 W. Adams St., 


Chicago, to make equipment for other 


exclusive 


uses such as police work, and self- 
inspection by fleet operators. 
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in machining time. Absence of 
excess metal is cited. 


In the perennial tussle of weld 
foundrymen, riveters, and others { 
their respective places in the industr 
sun, the welders have been making 

increasingly good case for the ba 

economy of their built-up constructiv 

Castings require patterns; most rvet! 
have to have holes. Last week, the wel 
ers found basis for wider claims in 

report prepared by The James F. Li 
coln Arc Welding Foundation, Cle\ 
land, which cites “‘a reduction of mo 
than 25% in machining time” for 

variety of welded products represente 
in 109 case studies 

e@ Less Metal to Machine—Report 
savings from which the 25% average 

figured range from a low of 94% in ma 
chining a welded bulldozer die fo 
tractor rods, to 20% 


5 AM” HMB 





for a welded dril 
ing fixture for field truck axles, to 42 
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(EW FACTS ON AMERICAS BIGGEST 


(ALES OPPORTUNITY! 


U. S. Government Survey Gives 
wal Market Facts to Spotlight Your 
gest Sales Opportunity of !94I! 















































Today, the total retail purchases of rural 
families are twice as great as the retail sales 
in rural* places! 


Today's average rural family has as much 


money to spend as the average urban family! 


: a Ps 
foday’s average rural family saves more money ‘ It will pay you to see NEW 
, . FACTS THAT MAY WELL 
» the average urban family! ; 
thar £ J CHANGE YOUR WHOLE 
j Today's average upper-half rural family is a SALES PICTURE, Country 


Gentleman's analysis of the 


bigger, more important prospect for adver- 


: t € es Consumer 
tised merchandise than the average upper-half aites Gtates Concum 


Purchase Survey. When our 


5 ilw! 
urban family $ representative calls, let him 
. erm “rural” in this study refer stars tamcte 500 show you this important 
ation and adjacent farms study... or write Country 


Gentleman Advertising 


- . > > 
HAT do these four government-proved facts in Dept.. Phila., Pa.. foracopy 


ite? Just this! First, rural families with money 
send and greater savings to draw on... . living in 
untry but shopping in town .. . spend twice as 
as most people realize! Second, the rural mar 
; upper-half families now represent an even more 
srtant source of new sales and profits than the 
ver-half families of the urban market. 
ind Country Gentleman delivers this upper-half 
| market in one package! 
Country Gentleman has earned its unequalled po- 
o the hard way. Top-price editorial content has 
it Agriculture’s leading family magazine. It 
sthe first to recognize the enormous importance 
sientific agriculture. It has led the fight for better 
living for a hundred successful years. This 


S gressive policy has naturally selected the most in- 
ential rural families for Country Gentleman. 

of Today, 2,000,000 strong, they make up the bulkof the 
erket’s upper-half families. Because Country Gentle- 

ny un reaches them with an impact not duplicated by 


other medium, this vast audience provides your 
istanding opportunity for bigger sales in 1941! 








AGRICULTURE'S TOP TWO MILLION 
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RED LANE FOR TRUCKS In tl 
Every motorist has had the 4 * 




































experience of being forced 

along behind a truck going ul] 
hill—and wished something « 
done about it. Now someth 
been done on a hill 17 miles 
Nashville, Tenn., on the 

Louisville. A third lane of ™ 
crete (colored with iron oxi 





been constructed for slow 
Trucks take their time climbing | 
hill, while light cars have a ck 


lane road for extra speed and 





for a welded vacuum pump, to 
| of 46° for a welded dust-col 
bench. Explanation is that exces 


Road Beds become Feather Beds 

















on Hyatt Quiet Roller Bearings! Most modern which must be used to facilitat lary 
streamlined a foundry operation, only to be 1 
: : : | chined off in subsequent finishing used 
trains ...as they flash across the American scene swiftly, dom required in welding. One Fo brush 
safely, silently, smoothly ... employ Hyatt Roller Bearing | tion spokesman believes that a g¢ Floor 
¢ ; - Yr. © adoption of welded construction ¢ ders, 
Journal Boxes to insulate against sudden jerks, rail various mechanisms which are req up by 
, : . by the defense program could result i 
shocks, and vibration. So smooth are the starts that you pone. ynaig lias the 
/ a material reduction in the eno floors 
are under way before you realize it. So comfortable is number of machine tools now reg polis 
‘ ; ‘ as essential he v 
the ride that road beds seem like feather beds. Hyatts, you 
know, are the bearings that bring smoothness and quiet ELECTRONIC COOPERATION Rott 
to millions of automobiles; strength and long life to all Twenty engineers on the staf " 
kinds of agricultural and industrial equipment. Hyatt Leeds & Northrup Co., Philadelphi devi 
F ine fi : highly trained and competent, are 3! Fifth 
Bearings Division, General Motors Sales Corporation, tending a special six-month lect bott 
Harrison, N.J.,Chicago, Detroit, Pittsburgh,San Francisco. course on the theory and application 0! with 
electron tubes. Instruction is_ being into 
given in weekly instalments by expert hold 
from RCA Institutes, Inc., subsi 
of Radio Corp. of America. ‘The co Pai 
first ever arranged by the Institutes t 
engineers outside the RCA orga P 
tion, reflects the increasing utilizat it 
R 0 L L E R B E A R I N G S by Leeds & Northrup of electronic tori 
vices in thei precision instruments ! mix 
mecasuring and controlling processes hn 
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Mim-O-File 


lo safeguard original stencils, photo- 
offset plates, and other duplicating me 
dia whic h must be preserved for re-use 
or record, Mim-O-File Co., Ist National 
ank Bldg., Albuquerque, N. Mex., has 
developed the Mim-O-File in a tall 
Clobe Wernicke steel office cabinet tak 
ing no more floor space than a small 
chair. When stencils are placed in its 
many adjustable shelves, they lie flat. 
Refore the door is closed, a foot pedal 
tilts the shelves, permitting stencils to 
ing, free from wrinkles 






Dry Cleaner 


In the method of cleaning floors de 
doped by G. H. Tennant Co., 2530 
\. 2nd St., Minneapolis, no water is 








used. Instead, a 16-in. rotary steel wire 


brush in the new ‘Tennant Industrial 
Floor Machine loosens steel chips, cin- 
ders, oil, and other spillage to be picked 
up by an inbuilt vacuum cleaner. When 
the machine is used to recondition 
floors, steel-wool rolls, sand-paper rolls, 
polishing brushes, and buffers replace 
the wire brush. 


Bottle-Smasher 


I'he Iron Porter, a simple hand-power 
a made by Iron Porter, Inc., 509 
Fifth Ave., New York, smashes liquor 
bottles quickly and safely in accordance 
with Federal law. All glass particles drop 
into a removable galvanized container 
holding scrap from about 80 bottles. 


Paint Deodorant 


Plescent, the new liquid paint deodor- 
nt compounded by Coastwise Labora- 
tories, 152 W. 42nd St., New York, 
mixes readily with various paints and 
finishes used in interior decoratinz. It 





1940 
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NEW PRODUCTS 


but subdues it 
usually 


doesn’t banish all odor, 
with the fumes 
smart the eves 


along which 


Dolly 


l'o take the backache out of chang 
ing heavy wheels on trucks and buses, 








the patented Globe Wheel Dolly rolls 


under the tire, or dual tires. A_ twist 
of a hand wheel clamps the wheels up 
right during removal The maker, 
Globe Hoist Co., 1000 Mermaid Ave., 
Philadelphia, adds a handy tray for hub 
bolts and nuts for good measure 


Synthetic Washers 


Accelerated tests indicate that new 
Kirkhill Faucet Washers made of syn- 
thetic rubber by Kirkhill Rubber Co., 
811 W. 58th St., Los Angeles, will have 
twice the shelf and service life of nat- 
ural rubber ones 


Automatic Sterilizer 


Connected directly with the water 
supply line, the Sterimatic Sterilizer 
adds correct amounts of chlorine solu 





tion automatically to the rinse water in 


restaurant, or fountain. 
l'o protect the device, and to advertise 
its services to customers, the makers, 
National Technical Laboratories, South 
Pasadena, Calif., provide a molded 
Plaskon cover. 


any. cafeteria, 


Bag Closer 
Weighing only 83 lb., the Super- 


Looper is a new portable bag closer 
operating by friction. As it is drawn 








’ Remarkable Properties | 
and 
| Extreme Low Cost | 














(OF NEW RESIN ) 


VINSOL 


r to eins: | 
in Many Processes 


Success of Vinsol in the Fol- 
lowing Applications Suggests 
Use in Other Industries: 


Hard pressed board 

















Shellac substitutes 

Asphalt emulsions Adhesives 

Impregnated paper 
products 


Cement plasticisers 
and grinding aids 


Extenders for Laminating varnish 


phenolic resins Cold molded plastics 


_a 

Paints Motor windings 
, 

Varnishes Transformers 

Stains 


High voltage in- 
Nitrocellulose lacquer sulation 


SOME IMPORTANT 
PROPERTIES OF 
VINSOL: 


Insoluble in petroleum derivatives — Chemists 
know how unusual and important this in in 
protective coatings, plastics, and other 
products. 

electrical cherocteristics — At 85 C., 
breakdown is above 20,000 volts; power 
factor ranges from 0.5% at 25°C., to 15.2% 
at 103°C.; dielectric constant from 2.81% 
to 6.5%. 

Easily esterified — With glycerin, ethylene gly- 
col, diethylene glycol, etc., Vinsol yields 
resins of value in lacquers and varnishes. 

Easily saponified — Produces emulsions of ex- 
treme stability—valuable in asphalt emul- 
sions. 

important properties — Dark -colored; dark 
red by transmitted light; chemically and 
physically stable; melts at about 115°C.; 
acid number, 93. 








4 ee 2 ee 


how much Vinsel you need for trial 





Naval Stores Department : 
HERCULES POWDER COMPany & 
recospaa aTED 
928) Market St., Wilmington, Del 
We need........ pounds of Vinsol 

for testing. 
Send me a descriptive booklet 





it tecneddessecbesaneeeneeeebeusas 
Ps 0.600 Wenccacousecseeesasecousuecses 
Di ssanatudeossuacnsenn geceevces 
Ree. U.S. Pet. OF. by Hercules Powder Company Liss 
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bd across a bag, friction rollers transmit 
Now a National power to the sewing needle Bemis Bro. L A ‘a O R 


Bag Co., 601 S. 4th St., St. Louis, Mo., 





makes it for intermittent packaging op- ——— 


> hd ‘rations up to seven bags a minute. 
Necessity: Ne Pek Teles Ove, 
Side Shields Teamster czar e uses 
n e @) p as n e Something like blinkers on the old strikes against Mont Mery 


gray mare, but transparent and for hu 
man eyes, Birdseye Transparent Side Ward in western states . Dect 


a, MERICAN INDUSTRY knows that ; ; ; 
products made from neoprene, ing to _ stil ore P 'ige 
Du Pont’s chemical rubber, . ) 
have the physical properties of Support of Dave Beck, se 
natural rubber ... but they last longer J ster czar (BW —Jun.22'40,p2 
when subjected to oil, heat, sunlight or strikes against Montgomery 
chemicals. Over a period of nine years, Co. by the A.F.L. retail 
products made of this remarkable chem- 
ical rubber have helped increase plant effi- 
ciency ... reduce maintenance costs. 





warehousemen’s union in 
states makes the situation imy 
Apparently Beck has been 1 
Today, industry looks upon neoprene ; : that the fight which was st 
as a necessity ... for the products and week by the A.F.L. groups ha 
processes vital to our National Defense. Shiclds slip onto the bows of spectacles. 
bn ‘the oft Getuadey eteneens Kimball Safety Products Co., 7314 
compounds have become the j Wade Park Ave., Cleveland, makes 
standard resilient material them of tough cellulose acetate in two : 
for seals, packers, plugs, valve : colors: clear and green. on the Coast, already great, wil 
ieentn: aaliinentetaenane - siderably enhanced and at a tin 
1% the influence of his arch-foc 


hose. For e product 3 . : 
mare Saliaeteadiained ; Forge-Welding Timer Bridges of C.1.O., is waning (BW—N 
30°40,p55). Without teamster 


oil . . . softening, disintegrating and swelling. , a Olas o fneeeweld. 
& In October “resistance forge-weld igi. ~ tage einen ag 4 

way. 
@ Parley in Los Angeles—The blu 
affable Beck was persuaded to join 
a conference of western A.F.] 
in Los Angeles last week. With h 
tomary gusto, the experienced and 
erful teamster chief immediately) 
over top strategy of the campaign 

The strikes are being called by 
retail clerks’ and warehousemen’s uw 
to compel the company to sign « 








of succeeding—with his help 
motive in taking off his coat 
ting into the fight is that if it 
in any substantial measure, hi 


ing,” a combination electric welding 
and hammering process for spot-weiding 
metal sections up to | in. thick, was 
announced (BW—Oct.19°40,p54). This 
month, Weltronic Corp., 2832 E. 
Our aviation industry relies on neoprene prod- (rand Blvd., Detroit, is ready with the 
ucts. This remarkable material is being speci- ; 
: ; new Weltronic Forge-Welding ‘Timer, 
fied for engine mountings, gaskets, window 
seals, diaphragms, etc. For neoprene, besides 
resisting oil, withstands sunlight and exces- 
sive heat. 


an electronic device which controls 
automatically all operating sequences 
low weld, high weld, low welding pres- 
sure, high impact forging pressure, cool 
Tools to make more teols are time, hold time, and repeat 

needed for defense. In the tive agreements raising wages of ¢ 
vital machine tool industry , > billers, packers and shipping 
neoprene coolant hose, dia- Vibration Frequency Counter throughout the western area. Wat 
phragme, lathe-wipers, beit- : . — makers, radio mechanics, garage 
ing and seals resist the de- No larger than an engineer’s slide reat ae ae eet fll 
structive action of many rule, the new Westinghouse Vibration service station workers and Dull 
chemicals, as well as oil and heat. Thus they | requency Meter indicates what fre- 
help these machines do a more efficient and quencies between 500 and 20.000 cvcles 
eee per minute are present in a vibrating the pot. 

Let our technical service analyze your prob- e Run-Around Alleged—Union spok 
lem and show you ifneoprenecan help you. Mail men claim that Montgomery Ward | 
coupon below, or write us on your letterhead. ‘ persistently given them the run-ar 
and refused to enter bona fide coll« 
OU PONT bargaining relations, passing the | 


between local western managers and t 


N FE '@) p R t | bo ; Chicago headquarters. 
) Montgomery Ward doesn’t belong t 
the chemical pubber any employer association or similat 


Re ota tere me ree omg ye ganization in the western area, prefer 
Du Pont, Rubber Chemicals Division, Dept. B2. ’ . 
Wilmington, Delaware. ning to go it alone in every commu! 
[_] Please send me informative bulletin. Local managers are not authorizec 
handle labor relations, a policy wi! 
makes their position in the pres 
emergency rather difhcult. 
_ _—- Main points of union attack are a 
Business ; ; body or mechanism. It is built by the mail order headquarters in Oakland 
Title Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co.,  Calif., Portland, Ore., and Denver. All 
~ | Baltimore, on the principle of a tuned three were being picketed carly this 
Address ~ vibrating reed—the longer the adjust- week. Company representatives claim d 
able reed the slower the frequency. all are operating. At the outset met 


service employees, all afhiliated 
A.F.L.. also have thrown demands 











I'd like to know more about neoprene for use in 





; 
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@® distances still count 


It is a far cry from the creaking, lumbering 
conestoga wagon to the sivek sin oth-riding 
aircraft of today. In terms of time, distances 
have shrunk almost, but norquite,to the point of becom- 
ing inconsequential. Despitethe speed with whichground 
can be covered, distances still count in the production of air- 
craft as they do in the manufacture of every commodity. 
Distances count in terms of proximity of raw materials, 
of tools, of accessories, and of parts. Distances count 
when you consider accessibility of the markets of 
the Nation. Distances count in the important considera- 
tion of a location less vulnerable to interrupted pro- 
duction by unforeseen events of the future. 
Authorities agree that in these factors distances still 
count, and where distances count, the State of Illinois 
occupies a favored position in industry. 


INVESTIGATE THE ADVANTAGES OF AN ILLINOIS 
Location. Check ALL the advantages Illinois offers 
to manufacturers of Aircraft and Aircraft Parts, Acces- 
sories and Tools. Write the Illinois Development 
Council, at Springfield, for a special report containing 
detailed facts on production factors which are especially 
advantageous in Illinois—a report containing data on 
raw materials, labor, power, fuel, equipment, taxes, 
transportation, markets, and available plant sites. 

Please list any special or unusual requirements in 
production or distribution, in order that a truly prac- 
tical and informative report may be submitted for your 
consideration. Your inquiry will, of course, be kept 
strictly confidential. Write— 


ILLINOIS DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL 
STATE HOUSE ¢ SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 


THE STATE OF BALANCED ADVANTAGES 
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chandise was going to and from the 
Oakland distributing center in railroad 
cars Over spur tracks and by mail. 
@ Retail Stores Struck—Beck and his as- 
sociates were encountering more difh- 
culty in striking the several hundred re- 
tail outlets in the western area. ‘They 
jumped the gun in Redding, Calif., 
north of Sacramento, and were success- 
ful late last week in closing the store 
largely because it is the buying center 
for the tightly-organized workers on 
nearby Shasta Dam. Stores at Mar- 
tinez, Pittsburg, Berkeley and Hayward, 
all in the Oakland area, were also struck 
late last week. 
@ Conciliators Get Busy—Whether the 
unions will attempt any widespread at- 
tack on the retail outlets depended on 
the outcome of Oakland negotiations 
which got under way last week end be- 
tween Chicago representatives of the 
company and the unions. ‘lwo mem- 
bers of the Department of Labor Con- 
ciliation Service (rank J. Ashe and 
Omar Haskins) were trying late last 
week to bring about an agreement. 

By ‘Tuesday, conferences in Oakland 











were deadlocked while pickets on roller 
skates patrolled the big Ward plant. 
Other pickets succeeded, at least tempo- 
rarily, nm blocking rail shipments by sit- 
ting on the spur trackage and keeping 
Western Pacific train crews inactive. 

G. A. Silverthorne, secretary of the 
Alameda County Central Labor Coun 
cil, insisted Monday night that the com- 
pany had “turned down nearly all 
points” in a proposed contract and had 
taken the position that any agreements 
would have to be made on a store-to- 
store basis throughout the western area. 
Company representatives would make 
no statement of any kind. 

In Portland, about 80% of 
1,400 employees had gone out by Tues- 
day. ‘The plant there was being operated 
by the curtailed staff, with no settle- 
ment in sight. At Oakland, Portland, 
and Denver, all trucking to and from 
plants had ceased. 

Meanwhile, the big department stores 
in the San Francisco Bay area, Los 
Angeles, Portland, Seattle and Denver, 
with an eye on heavy Christmas busi- 
ness, viewed the strike complacently. 


some 


ee = hb ae 


| 


LABORATORY APPROVED PRODUCTION OPERATIONS 
ASSURE QUALITY COLD ROLLED STRIP STEEL 





A modern laboratory is dovetailed into extensive pro- 
duction facilities at Thomas. Careful plans are made 
to produce steel to meet your specifications and per- 
Careful watch through the 
laboratory carries these plans to a successful conclu- 


formance requirements. 


sion in the mill—and, in YOUR plant. 
. 


Bright Finish Uncoated and Electro 
Coated with Nickel, Zinc, Copper, Brass 


: 





THE THOMAS STEEL CO. 


WARREN 
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Settling “Beefs” 


Foreman-committ. 
plan saves money for bot! 
keeps production line 
builds governing precede 


It was shortly before seven | 
a Monday morning. ‘The operat 
of Mill No. 4 of a near-Pitts] 
company were almost ready, aft 
ing the 11 to 7 graveyard trick 
over to the 7 to 3 shift which 
and threes had been filing in f 
locker room during the last 2( 

rolling a last cigarette or pu 
gloves. 

Big Dutch, the day foreman 
along, gauging with his eyes the 
figuring how, in the next few n 
his day crew would take over 
loss of motion. “Hiya, Dutch,” | 
greeted. 

He waved his hand, ““Morning, | 
And then, with his eyes still on the 
he said, “You boys seen the ne 
tice?”’ and he was off down the li 
get the papers from the night for 
@An Official Announcement—A 
dozen of the lounging day men drift 
over to the bulletin board. ‘There 
quict for a few minutes as they read t 
official declaration on company stat 
ery. After a while one of them 
“What the hell does it mean?” 

“We're getting a pay cut,” anotl 
replied. And then there was an ex 
cited discussion that ended when son 
one asked, ““Where’s Charley?” whicl 
seemed to be a cue, for they all took 
a shout for the missing Charley 

The man they sought was just coming 
along. With seconds to go before th 
seven o'clock whistle he was in a ha 
trot, biting a hunk off a plug of tobace 
pulling on his gloves, and fixing his 
goggles, all apparently at the same time 
When the group saw him they move 
toward him. “Hey, the company’s cut 
ting our rate,”” they yelled. 

@ lime to Go to Work—With all pr 
arations made to begin working, he con 
fronted them. “lake it easy, boy 
nobody's cutting any rates—it’s time to 
start work,” and as if to second his 
authority the whistle blew. 

But the bunch around Charley moved 
slowly, and a new crowd joined them a 
the night men scrambled off the mill 
It developed that the night men had 
seen the notice and were excited, tor 
Big Dutch came along. “All right, boys 
let's get going. This ain’t no holiday 

The men_ hesitated, waiting for 
Charley. “Go ahead, I'll talk to the 
boss,” he said, and the men moved off 
to take up their places on the line 
When they had gone, he stood with a 
little crowd of night men. He addressed 
the day foreman, “What's this all about, 
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nytch?” Charley was the department 
nmitteeman for local union No. 176. 
»Birth of a Grievance—As he heard the 
oeman explain the new pay scale, and 
iegan to “beef” about it, a grievance 
_. born. When the foreman convinced 
» that the order had come down from 
wwe and that it was out of his hands, 
Charle asked for a half-hour off and 
wrted over to see the super. The wheels 
‘the machinery established to settle 
~ievances and disputes began to turn. 







Workers’ Advocates 


The unions in the mass production 
dust ies have d couple of thousand 
Charlevs—department stewards or com- 
mitteemen—in plants all over the coun- 







yztment in which they are employed 
[hey appear as workers’ advocates. 
When a union member who thinks he 
9 a grievance talks with his foreman 
bout it, the steward or committeeman 
ppears with him. 

¢ How Machinery Works—If Charley is 
convinced that the member’s grievance 
s more fancied than real, the union 
vashes its hands of it and backs up the 
epartment boss in his decision. But if 
the union representative thinks that a 
ruling has been unfair or arbitrary, he 
takes it to the grievance committee and 





NEGOTIATOR 


Julius Hochman, general manager of 
the New York Dress Joint Board of 
the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union, heads the group of 
union representatives who began ne- 
gotiations for a new collective agree 
ment with employers last Tuesday. 
Union demands include a streamlin- 
ing job for the industry, and a coop- 
erative publicity campaign. 
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They function as dues collectors | 
ad union representatives on the basic | 
nion-management level—the works de- 
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WEW-TYPE TRIGGER- 
CONTROL EXTINGUISHER 
WOW HAS TWICE FOR- 
MER FIRE KILLING 


BUILT-1m LUX SYS- 
TEM INSTALLED IN PRO- 
CESSING ROOM WHERE 
FREQUENT FIRES BROKE 
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TRUCK PROTECTION. 


£ PARACHUTE TROOPS 
FIGHT FIRE! U. S. FOR- 
WN & EST SERVICE DROPS 
a) = “SMOKE JUMPERS” TO 
we: INACCESSIBLE MOUNTAIN 
AREAS. ANOTHER PARA- ; 
CHUTE DROPS FIRE-FIGHT- 
ING TOOLS NEAR THE 
FLYING FIREMAN. 


rire in YOUR plant! 


Though carbon dioxide is —_ 
to fire, it is harmless to owe: 
ment, non-toxic, won — wo 
nate liquids, since 

leaves no residue. 


Facts you should know about 
Your worst fire hazards = ~ 
they from flammable liquids - 
electrical machinery # Can y 
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SEND COUPON NOW FOR FREE BOOKLET 


Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. 
1224 West Street, Bloomfield, N. J. 
Send me booklet of fire-fighting facts. | understand it describes 


latest-type extinguishers. 
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BACK TO WASHINGTON 


I’dward F, McGrady was the govern- 
ment’s industrial 
disputes in the first four years of the 
Roosevelt when he 
served as Assistant Administrator of 


the NRA. 


charge of labor relations for the Radio 


trouble-shooter in 
Administration, 
Now vice-president in 


Corporation of America, McGrady 
was called back to his government job 
last week, appointed special consult 
ant on labor matters to Secretary of 
War Henry L. Stimson. 





there will often be full-dress confer- 
cnces between committeemen and com- 
pany ofhcials before the case is closed. 
Ihe whole system is designed to 
implement industrial democracy, to pre- 
vent strikes and lockouts, to deflate 
resentments which, remaining unex- 
pressed, may seriously affect production 
and good workmanship. When Charley 
takes time off from his job to talk with 
the super or management representative, 
he’s working for the union. 
@ Charley's Responsibility—The union 
pays his time, and when he reports to it 
he has to tell what he’s been about. He 
must submit, usually in writing, a de- 
scription of the grievance which he took 
up, and an account of what he said and 
how management explained itself to 
him. His documents will be the subject 
of discussions at union meetings, may 
become part of a sheaf of “exhibits” 
eventually set before an arbitrator. 
‘Top management, too, demands re- 
ports from its line organization men on 
their contacts with union representa 


tives. A large electrical manufacturing 
firm, for example, makes each foreman 
fill out an “Employee Contact Report” 
after he has dealt with an aggrieved 
worker or a union representative. He 
must 


indicate the date when contact 
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was made, the name of the aggricved 
employee, and whether he came alone or 
with a union representative. 

@ Question and Answer—Next, the 

blank provides that the foreman must 

state fully the subject covered in the 
mecting, whether it be problem, ques 
tion, or grievance. Further, he must set 
down in detail what the employee or 
representative thought should be done, 
and then report what answer he gave. 
Ihe foreman’s report ends with a 
check mark to indicate in the approxi 
mate space whether the answer given 
by him satisfied the employee or his 
representative. After affixing his signa 
ture, the foreman sends the report to 
his superior—department head or super 
intendent. The last entry on the blank 
provides for comment by the superin 
tendent or department head, and his 
signature, before transmission to the 
company’s industrial relations chief. 
@QO.K. or Otherwise—When _ things 
have operated well, the superintendent's 
or department head’s comment is sim 
ply an “O.K.” which closes the case and 
sends the report to the files. But even 
it the superior is convinced that the 
foreman has erred and has given the 
aggrieved employee too much or too 
little, as long as the employee or his 
representative is satished, as shown by 
the foreman’s check mark, the griev- 
ance is settled. A foreman’s superior 
may call him in and dress him down for 
whatever error he may have made in dis- 
posing of the case, but as one of the 
company s$ executives put it, “even if a 
foreman gave away the shop,” his supe 
rior would not countermand his order 
if the union considered it had received 
satisfaction. Such a policy is calculated 
to make each foreman responsible and 
to expedite final settlement of griev- 
ances on the primary level. 
@ Higher and Higher—If the union is 
not satisfied with the decision of the 
foreman it invokes the procedure, estab- 
lished in its contract with the company, 
for taking a grievance up with higher 
company authority. Thus, the report of 
the foreman, transmitted to his supe- 
rior, is in that individual’s hands when 
the union committee waits on him to 
discuss the case. 

Because, before an ultimate satisfac- 
tory decision, higher and higher levels 
of ‘management may have to be con- 
sulted, or brought into conference with 
union representatives, every person in 
the company’s line organization who 
has contact with the issue or its negoti- 
ations adds his written report to the 
accumulating documents. Thus, along 
with the evidence and testimony put 
into the record by the union, a dossier is 
gathered upon which all discussion is 
focused and which may provide the 
briefs for eventual arbitration proceed- 
ings. 

@ Spot Settlements—F or every grievance 
which goes through all the stages pro 








vided for in a wnion’s 
are hundreds which are 

on the spot. Both union 
ment are cager to avoid ¢ 
expense contingent on prot 
glings. Yet each case is 

sidered, not because it in 
issues, but because every sett 





comes a precedent for sett 
Where an important preces 
made, and both sides feel ¢ 
a principle at stake, the diff 
survive months of argument 
ings only to be eventually s) 
an umpire called in from out 

A short time ago such an 
between a steel company an 
Workers Organizing Comn 
many ways it typifies the 
grievance-handling in indust 
came into being under the N] 
has been followed by both “‘in 
“outside” unions 
@ Blessed by NLRB—Rouglily, 
only system of union-managem 
tions which is not suspect by the 
as company unionism, which 
that it may be taken as a mode 
industry in interstate commerce 
intrastate enterprises in the five 
which have “little Wagner Acts 

In this case, S.W.O.C.’s Char 
Mill No. 4 at the company’s main 
went “beefing” to the superint 
about a new pay rate which would 
about 30 workers 


A Case Runs Its Course 


What had happened was that 
company had made some chang 
equipment at the mill in questior 
presented the union with the proj 
that tonnage rates be reduced, fo 
creased productivity was expected t 
sult and it had been figured that 
earnings would be the same. 

@ The Union’s Argument—W hen 
new pay scale was announced, Cha 
got to work. The union kick was ba 
on two contentions: {1) That the 
crease in earnings due to increased | 
duction did not materialize, and (2) t 
the company was violating its contract 
which had a provision that all chang: 
in wages would be agreed to by bot! 
parties to the agreement before th 
were initiated 

The company’s counter-argument 
that, given time to get the “feel” of | 
new equipment (an estimated 30 d 
net wages would actually show an 
crease. Thus, the company maintain 
not only were they living up to t 
contract, but actually they were b« 
more liberal with the adjusted rat 
than was strictly necessary. 

@ Sticking to Procedure—Both the uni 
and the company felt that an important 
point of interpretation of the contra 
was involved, so Charley’s talk with t! 
superintendent was just a formality, ¢ 
culated to comply with that precept o! 
grievance procedure which dictated that 
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ssues be first broached in the de- 
tment where they originated 

fter the union steward made his 
est, the members of the grievance 
committee got to work. ‘They discussed 
the question with plant management 
and found that they could not agree. 
After getting sanction from the local 
mn membership, they took the prob 
le to the S$.W.O.C. regional office. 
[he next step was that $.W.O.C. na- 
tional officials met with officers of the 
ct poration. 

e Arbitration Requested—Still unsatis 
fied with the company’s position, the 
union took counsel with itself and de 
cided to ask for arbitration, as the con 
tract provided it might when other 
methods had been exhausted 

Such a decision is both 
rare, cither for a union or for manage 
ment. 

Ihe parties found no difficulty in 
agreeing on an arbitrator. They chose a 
professor of economics from a nearby 
university and pledged themselves to 
share the expense imvolved 
e Getting at the Facts—The professor 
came to town, carefully studied the doc 
uments which the disputants presented 
He listened to oral arguments presented 
by company and union representatives. 
He journeyed to the mill to see at first 
hand the nature and extent of the work 
being performed by the complainants. 
He considered the pay averages of the 
men involved under both the new rate 
and the old. He found that the five- 
month average hourly earning under the 
old rate was actually less than hourly 
earnings for the first two months under 
the new scale. He made his decision. 

As arbitrator, he held that, whereas 
the contract provided for subjecting all 
changes in wages to discussion and agree- 
ment with the union, the change in 
tonnage rate here involved did not 
change wages. Actually, the workers were 
getting as much in their pay envelopes 
as they were before, or more. Accord- 
ingly, he dismissed S.W.O.C.’s griev- 
ance and upheld the position of the 
company. | 
e@ Everybody Happy—The union ac- 
cepted the ruling without protest. It 
felt, that although the award was in 
the company’s favor, it had protected its 
right to be consulted on alterations of 
wages. ‘The company, its policy sus- 
tained, was satisfied that it had given 
up none of the rightful prerogatives of 
management. 

During the course of such proceed- 
ings, production can be maintained. Not 
an hour’s work need be lost. Strikes or 
stoppages become unnecessary. The or- 
derly processes of collective bargaining 
can iron out nasty wrinkles. 

In this particular case, the arbitra- 
tor’s services cost less than $200, for 
which company and union each paid 
half. Both parties accounted it a small 
price to pay for industrial peace. 


grave and 
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% Stepping up confidently ... Guardian Electric is the vital force behind many industrial 


scenes .. 


Greater production...emergency defense contract awards 
... early delivery dates... are quick-moving factors that MAKE 
DAYS TOO SHORT for American Industry! 

Is your engineering department, that most vitol proving 
ground in your entire sphere of production, prepared to handle 
both normal and extra work assignments speedily and profitably? 


. helping keep Big Nomes in National Defense . 


.. BIG! 





Series BK——16 Relay. Built to 
minimum tolerances and the 
most exacting requirements in 


IR ILAWYS by GUARDIAN [2c 


Yes ... Relays by Guardian ore ready to fill the bill for mony 
implements of wor released for bids by our Army, Novy, Air 
and Signal Corps. And, Guardian Relays perform up to the 


edge of total destruction. 


Guardian Electric is ready to assume full responsibility for the 
design and production of Government- quality electrical controls 
for your regulor pecce-time products...or for implements of wor 


Send Your Bive-Print or Specifications for Cost-Free 
Engineering Advice. Write 


GUARDIAN Wo ELECTRIC 


1626 W. Lake Street 


U.S. Signo! Corps 





Series 120 AC Relay. This relay 
which sells for less thon $! hos 
operated over 85,000,000 
times in an electric fence 
control, and still remains in 
excellent condition. 


And These Are Net the 
Extremes in the 


Chicago, Illinois Guardian Relay Line! 








How to Write 
Better Business Letters 





BY 
EARLE A. BUCKLEY 


Direct Mail, Correspondence, and 
Letter Specialist of nineteen years’ 


experience. 
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Tells how to 


—write attention-getting openings 


—develop the body of the letter effec- 


tively 
—write action-compelling closes 
write an adjustment letter 
—write an inquiry letter 
—write collection letters 
—revive inactive customers 
—avoid “telegraphic” letters 
—make every letter a sales letter, 
etc. 


etc., 


You can make dictation or letter writing an 
easier job and at the same time make letters do 
more work, with the aid of this helpful book In 
simplest possible manner it shows the essentials of 
good letter writing and with pointers and examples 
from the work of successful letter writers shows how 
to make your own letters more productive Covers 
all the regular correspondence needs of business 
offices, including sales letters 


A practical business manual 


The book is one of a series especially planned 
to help business men with boiled-down, 5s 
treatment of their problems—suitable for the sma! 
business owner-manager as well as the specialized 
worker or executive in larger concerns 










Make every letter you write 
a real business-builder 


Every letter—of inquiry, proposal, or adjustment— 
has a job to do. But so routine a part of business 
is correspondence that the profit possibilities in 
improving it are often overlooked. Try Buckley's 
methods in your letters—even a slight increase in 
efficiency of each one will mean a lot in a months 
time 


10 DAYS’ TRIAL—SEND COUPON 





Send me Ruckley’s How to Write 
In 1} lavs I w send $2.00, plus 
orde a panied by remittance 
Name 

Address 


City and State 





EXAMINE A COPY FREE—SEND THIS COUPON TODAY 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 W. 42nd St., 


few 


Business 
cents postage, or return book m& 


N.Y. C. 
Letters for 10 da examination mn apt a 
tpa Postage pa 


Position 


n.W. 12-14-40 


(Company 
(Books sent on approval in | 


8. and Canada only 
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THERE’S NO MYSTERY TO 
CONSUMER ACCEPTANCE 





OST customers are willing to 
manutacturer more 


N 


than half way. They want to believe 
a product is as good as a salesman 
says it is, but you can’t blame them 


meet a 


for wanting proof. 

Here is one thing you can do if 
your product is made from steel. You 
can send it out with a U-S-S Quality 
Label, the trade-mark that stands 
for highest quality in steel products. 

During 1940 that trade- 
mark has helped sell more 
thantwelve million articles. 

It has appeared on every- 
thing from flour sifters to 
refrigerators, garden rakes 
to tank trucks, farm roofing 
to bed springs. It has made 
steel more important to the 
ultimate consumer than 


ever before thought possible. 

Supporting it is a national con- 
sumer-dealer-distributor advertising 
and promotion campaign unprece- 
dented in its coverage of steel prod- 
ucts and equally unprecedented, we 
believe, in its results. 

Will it apply to the products you 
make? Write for particulars. Get 
the facts in time to include this sales 
aid in your 1941 campaign. 


THIS TRADE-MARK ADDS PRESTIGE, 
AIDS IN SELLING 


It is supplied to manufacturers 
using U-S-S Steels in any form 

| suited to their need. Can be incor- 
porated within their own label. 
Means immediate recognition for 
the steel used. 


U.A.W.-CHRYSLER CONTR 


The Department of Labor 
ation Service chalked up anoth« 
this week when Chrysler Cor 
C.1.0. United Automobile \\ 
with the assistance of James Dx 
conciliator—brought to the 
peaceful conclusion (BW-—N 
p56). their conferences on ext: 
their existing contract 

Observers noted three signifi 
tures of the settlement: (1) Thy 
renewed in full: 
vear in t 
| plants covered by the contract 
| union gets a 2¢ an hour raise for 
| ers and $40 Christmas bonuses f 
| ployees with one year’s seniority 


contract 1s 
rates are frozen for 





Onc 


| cording to the company, total 
the raise and bonuses will not ey 
$4,500,000 (according to the union 
will higher) and is 
of the cost of what Chrysler paid out 
Christmas 
vears before the establishment of 
union 

The U.A.W. is not the bargair 
agent for the Evansville and Koko 
Ind., Chrysler plants, but adjustm 
for workers in those plants reporte: 
got under way when the U.A.W., agr 
ment was reached 


be 50% only 


bonuses in good bu 


WAGE-HOUR TEST 


Last week in Philadelphia the Amer 
| ican Stores Co., which the Wage-Hour 
| Division had previously ruled was essen 
tially a Pennsylvania business organiza 
tion, at least so far as its retailing opera 
tion was concerned, became the guin« 
pig in a test suit by the government 
which hopes to prove that parts of the 
chain are engaged in interstate com 
merce. 
The arguments, being heard before 
U. S. District Judge Harry Kalodner, 
were whipped up by the Wage-Hour 
Division when it discovered that 3,200 
of the chain’s 15,000 employees were 
busy in warehouses, canneries, bottling 
works, bakeries, and other production 
units in New York, New Jersey, Mary 
land, and Washington, D. C. 
e Exemption Claimed—Company coun 
sel argued that American Stores Co. had 
not paid the employees in question the 
specified scales and overtime under the 
act, because it felt that the exemption 
under Section 13-A-2 of the law, relat 
ing to retail establishments, also covered 
the chain’s warehouses and processing 
plants as well as stores. 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY, Cleveland, Chicago and New York 
CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION, Pittsburgh and Chicago 
COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY, San Francisco 
CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY, Waukegan 
TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY, Birmingham 


Victory for the government might 
have a far-reaching effect—not only in 
fluencing the affairs of food chains in 
similar circumstances, but also those of 
department stores and other localized 

| industries with out-of-state warehouses 


Steel Products Company, Chicago, Warehouse Distributors 


United States Steel Export Company, New York 


UNITED STATES STEEL 
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Scully 
or owned sources of supply. 
@ Pure Test Case—At present, the suit is 


| a pure test case. Administrator Fleming 
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asks neither an injunction nor reim- 
bursement to employees retroactive to 
Oct. 24, 1938. 


SCRAP-STEEL DEADLOCK 


Owners and workers in 23 steel scrap 
yards Of Philadelphia were still dead- 
locked this week over settlement of a 
strike which started a week ago, when 
three A.F.L. unions were refused a 
blanket 6¢-an-hour wage increase under 
terms of a two-year contract. 

Output of the yards—about 14,000 
tons weekly of No. 2 scrap—was going 
prit neipally to four steel mills in the 
Ph iladelphia area. At the beginning of 
the strike, yard owners contended that 
all four mills would face reduced pro- 
duction on defense orders within 10 
days, if the strike continued, and that 
the yards could not cooperate with fed- 
eral agencies in keeping down scrap 
prices if the wage increase was granted. 
Unionists denied that any of the mills 
were working on defense orders or pro- 
ducing metal for use by industries which 
had such orders and demanded fulfill- 
ment of the two-year contract clause 
calling for wage increases all along the 
line—from 50¢ to 56¢-an-hour for yard 
laborers to 85¢ to 91¢ for crane and 
hoist operators. 


VELVET FOR EMPLOYEES 


In Austin, Minn., the end of the 
second year of Geo. A. Hormel & 
Co.’s Joint Earnings Plan finds em- 
ployees getting checks totaling $166,- 
846.56, 124% more than last year 
(BW—Dec.9’39,p53). This velvet is in 
addition to straight-time wages and 
$351,551 in departmental production- 
in-excess-of-quota bonuses. Average to- 
tal individual weekly earnings were $33, 
for an average of 35.4 hours, compared 
with last ye: ir’s $32.40 for 36 hours. The 
company's share of the joint earnings 
kitty was $322.22 less than in 1939. 
Pounds of products sold by this meat- 
packing concern totaled 472,812,423, or 
8% more than a year ago 

















































HEARST INCIDENT CLOSED 







The American Newspaper Guild’s 
strike against the Chicago Hearst 
papers was tucked into the archives 





last week as the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board closed its file by certifying 
A.F.L.’s_ Commercial Associates and 
the Chicago Editorial Association as 
the collective bargaining agents for the 
Chicago Hearst papers. 

The strike was called off when the 
board came in to hold an election. 
Surprised Guildsmen lost the vote to 
the dark horse A.F.L., 545 to 125 and, 
after protests against “company union- 
ism” delayed final disposition, they had 
the choice of joining A.F.L. or not par- 
ticipating in collective bargaining. 
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Seaway Assured? 


Ottawa is convinced that 
defense exigencies have clear- 
ed way for St. Lawrence power 
project. Test drilling begins. 


OTTAWA-The roar of battle, echo- 
ing across the Atlantic, has broken a 
28-year deadlock and started test drills 
on the task of finding a firm foundation 
for a projected international power 
dam to Seaues the St. Lawrence River. 
Though no treaty has yet been formu- 
lated and ratified by the Canadian and 
United States governments, Canadians 
believe that at last the St. Lawrence 
power and seaway deals will get the 


legislative “go” sign from both Wash 
ington and Ottawa 


Things have been moving rapidh 
since President Roosevelt and Prime 
Minister Mackenzic King met at 


Ogdensburg late in August and agreed 
to set up a Permanent Joint Defens: 
Board. 

@ Paving the Way—Washington 
made and carried through the destroyer 
deal with Britain, and engincers from 
the United States are busy with Cana 
dians surveying both East and West 
Coast defenses. 

And Ottawa, with the full sympathy 
of Washington, has raised an embargo 
against luxury imports from the United 
States in order to conserve dollar ex 
change to pay for mounting armament 
purchases in the United States 

But the deal which really paved the 


has 
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Land surveys, soil analyses, and core 
borings—all for the foundations of the 
long-projected St. Lawrence power 
project—are at last under way. No 
treaty has been signed, but one will 
be ready for Congress when it meets 
in January, for the Dominion Parlia- 
ment in February. Plans now under 
consideration by joint Canadian-U. S. 
engineering committees call for one 
great dam near Massena, N. Y., for 
power stations on both sides of the 
border, each of which will generate 
1,000,000 hp. Canadians will use the 
additional power in the great indus- 
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trial arca around Toronto. Americans 
will transmit what isn’t 
Massena to Boston and northern New 
York industrial centers, and will pro 
vide emergency hookups with trans 
mission lines serving the great air 
plane industries at Buffalo, Hartford, 
and Paterson (N. J.). The dream of 
bringing ocean vessels up the St. Law 
rence to the Great Lakes will not be 
forgotten. Insiders declare the neces 
sary canals and locks to make this pos 
sible will be built simultaneously 
the whole scheme to require five years 
and cost more than $225,000,000 


needed at 
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| way for the St. Lawrence project came 


| early 


|} conversations 


| 
| 
| 





|} announcements 


last October when the United 
States government—after long, secret 
with Canadian officials 

agreed to allow the Ontario Hydro- 
Electric Commission, because of an 
acute power shortage in this munitions 
making province to divert an additional 
5,000 cu.ft. per second of water at 
Niagara 
@ Diversion Bargain—In return, On- 
tario agreed to proceed at once with the 
proposed Long Lac and Ogoki River 
diversions which are to shunt water 
reserves from the Hudson Bay water- 
shed to the Lake Superior region, where 
they will bolster the shrinking water 
level in the Great Lakes 

It was only a few weeks after this 
deal that President Roosevelt announced 
that he was utilizing from the special 
defense funds put by Congress at his 
disposal nearly $1,000,000 to cover the 
costs of test drillings along the Inter- 
national Rapids near Massena, N. Y. 
@ What the Insiders Say—l reaty-makers 
are busy in both countries framing a 
deal which they believe will be most 
likely to be acceptable to the two gov- 
ernments. In Ottawa, insiders declare 
that the project, when framed, will 
provide for 2,000,000 hp. to be divided 
evenly between the two countries, that 
there will be a single great power dam 
connecting Barnhart Island (near Mas- 
sena) with the Canadian and United 
States shores of the St. Lawrence, that 
the United States is likely to bear all 
of the expense for the power project 
except for the Canadian powerhouse in- 
stallations, and that the seaway section 
of the deal will be built simultaneously. 

Cost of the entire project is still 
estimated at $225,000,000 to $275,- 
000.000. 
@ Agreed on Engineering—Ihe formal 
from both President 
Roosevelt and Prime Minister Mac- 
kenzie King added nothing last week 
to the information freely passing around 


among engineers. Authorities on both 


| sides of the border are in agreement 


not only on the engineering plan to be 
followed and on the terms of the joint 
undertaking, but also on the advisability 
of getting it started immediately as a 


| definite part of the joint defense ar- 


rangement 

Canadians believe that the Roosevelt 
Administration, by weaving the deal 
into the defense program, has insured 
the undertaking this time against Sen- 


| ate veto such as nullified the project in 


1934. 


They believe this despite the 


| opposition which has developed during 
| the week from private power interests, 


particularly in northern New York; from 
the coal industry, which insists with 
considerable authority that any power 
shortage could be met more quickly 


and cheaply by building steam plants; 


and 
fear 


cities 
which 


eastern seaboard 
companies 


ind from 
transportation 


a loss of trade to the projecte 
@ Provinces Silenced—On Cana 
the need for more power for 
ment industries has compell 
vincial government of Ontari 
draw the opposition to the proj 
prevented Ottawa from negotiat 
Washington in 1937-38. And ( 
traditional hostility to the opc 
the St. Lawrence to ocean ship; 
be overcome by the urgency 
Dominion’s powe! requirement 
Paradoxically, although Car 
supporting the deal because of it 
shortage, no power from the gr 
dam near Massena will be avail 
this war unless it lasts longer tl 
now expected, for engineers sa 
project cannot be completed 
than five vears. But only by agre 
go ahead now with the deal has ( 
been able to secure from other 
the additional power needed badly 
and during the next two years 
@ More from Niagara—Through 
secret diversion deal with Washingt 
in September, the Dominion is alr 
getting an additional 75,000 hp. f 
Ontano Hydro Commission §turbi 
The St. Lawrence treaty will m 
possible another 200,000 to 300,' 
hp. in about two years from Niagara 

Finally, small power projects will 
possible in two or three years as a 1 
of the Long Lac-Ogoki diversions int 
Lake Superior. 

e Industries Expanded—Behind the 1 
vived interest in the St. Lawrence pr 
ect now is a rapidly soaring deman 
for power for huge war industries whicl 
since the permanent joint defen 
arrangement between the two countric 
are being expanded in the Great Lak 
St. Lawrence basin. At Massena, th« 
Aluminum Co. has a huge plant which 
is scheduled for spectacular expansion 
to meet the government’s demand that 
aluminum ingot output by July, 1942 
be boosted to 24 times the 1939 leve 

New trunk lines will probably carn 
St. Lawrence power to all of northern 
New York state with its great industric 
at Schenectady and Rochester, and 
allow tie-ins with Boston, Springfield, 
Hartford, and Bridgeport. 
© Power for Aluminum—On the Cana 
dian side, all new power will be shunted 
west along the shore to Kingston 
where a great new aluminum industry 
now supplements shipyards and other 
wartime manufacturing plants, to grow 
ing industrial centers at Belleville, 
Brockville, and Oshawa (General Mo 
tors of Canada), and to Toronto (sce 
map on page 53). 

The dream of ocean vessels sailing 
through the deepened St. Lawrence to 
the Great Lakes, making Buffalo, Cleve 
land, Detroit, Chicago, and Duluth 
world ports, has not been forgotten. In 
the 28 years since the scaway was first 
turned down by the two countries, bulky 
farm exports from the central part of 
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ontinent have dwindled, but not | 


.. Middle Westerner’s desire to see 

angoing freighters loading at his 
‘ de ports. President Roosevelt, in 
essage to the Great Lakes-St. Law 

e Scaway and Power Conference at 


it last week, raised the argument 
| prove more potent in these 
The United States needs this 
llocked sea as a secure haven in 
+ will always be to build 
nd more ships in order to protect 
Shipyards in 
on big 


able 


tra and our shores.” 
s region—with an eve 


wders—watched each new move 









opposition to both the seaway 
power projects is likely to develop 
fore January, when the United States 
ite gets the treaty, and February, 
the Dominion Parliament is ex 
to vote on it. But Ottawa, at 
believes that the wat emergency 
ereat enough to put the deal across 
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Bonneville PepsUp 


Hopes for new industries 
in Northwest are stimulated by 
defense expansion. Alcoa at 
work on additional units. 





National defense efforts are reacting 
like a shot in the arm on the customer 
ngry Bonneville-Grand Coulee Power 
\dministration, sales agency for the 
cectrical energy, present and potential, 
generated by the government's two huge 
power-navigation-irrigation projects on 
the Columbia River. Officials believe 
they see signs that demands of defense 
dustries like aircraft, ordnance, ship 
ilding and munitions for electrochem- 
il and electrometallurgical products 
re accelerating interest in possibilities 
f the Pacific Northwest. 
eA Dozen “Bites’—Dr. Paul Raver, 
iministration chief, doesn’t like to re- 
eal details of industrial contracts now 
nder negotiation, largely for fear of 
psetting the applecart, but in Portland 
st week he said that discussions are 
well along” with at least a dozen ma- 
producers of ferro chrome, mag- 
nesium, chlorates and hydrates, and 
alloy steel. 
Meanwhile, 





















Aluminum Company of 
America operations at Vancouver, 
Wash., have turned out to be a much 
larger development than originally an- 
ticipated. Last week aluminum began 
to flow from the unit of the 
plant and construction was started on 
t 

I 








second 


hree more units to be ready for business 
xt April. Official Bonneville figures 
ww Alcoa’s present power commit- 
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TIME TELLS 


L OH with WHISKIES or with ROOFS 


it also 


tests the quality of roofing. These facts being well known 


to Frankfort Distilleries, Louisville, Ky.. 
this prominent whiskey producer 


that 


it is significant 
should specify 


LT-UP ROOFS 


to protect its millions of gallons of fine bourbons in gov- 
ernment bonded warehouses, as well as the bottling plant 
where famous Frankfort brands are packaged. 


Why gamble or put up with roof worries? 


Follow 


Frankfort’s example. Protect your buildings with CAREY 
BONDED Built-Up Roofs — they will assure years of 


trouble free service. 


Write or phone the nearest Carey 


Branch today. A nationwide organization is at your 


command. 


THE PHILIP CAREY COMPANY 


Send for book, 
Roofs”—address Dept. 29. 


“Specifications for Bonded 


. Lockland, Cincinnati, Ohio 


IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 





BRANCHES 
Roofing Waterproofing 
Flooring Materials 
Insulations Expansion Joint 
Roof Coatings Asbestos Paper 
and Cements and Millboard 
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When Grand Coulee Dam is finished 
in July, it will generate 108,000 kw.— 


which the defense program will prob- 
ably help the government sell. 





kets are depressed. ‘The administration 
claims that Alcoa’s combined contracts 
call for about one-third of the “ultimate 
generating capacity at Bonneville” (512,- 
000 kw.). 

© Pacific Carbide Alloys—Next week 
sees another new Columbia River in- 
dustry in operation when the power 
switch is thrown for the first time at the 
new plant of the Pacific Carbide Alloys 
Co., subsidiary of Stuart Oxygen Co., 
San Francisco, and energy from the 
giant generators at Bonneville, 40 miles 
up river, sets equipment in motion. 

Pacific Carbide takes a minimum of 
700 kw. (delivered temporarily over lines 
of the Northwestern Electric Co. under 
terms of an agreement with the private 
utility) during a two-year “development 
period,” then increases to 2,000 kw. for 
the next 18 years. According to Patrick 
Coyne, president of Stuart Oxygen Co., 
the Pacific Carbide firm plans ultimately 
to produce ferro-alloys such as ferro sili 
con, ferro manganese and ferro chrome. 
@ More Power Flows—Next month 
when two more generators have been 
added to the two already in action at 
the big dam, installed capacity will 
reach 194,000 kw. Of this, public agen 
cies (Public Utility Districts and mu- 
nicipally-owned utilities) are down for 
9.000 kw., Alcoa for 63,000 and the 
Portland General Electric Co., private 
utility, for 30,000. 

Dr. Raver’s official figures claim reve- 
nues of $1,880,000 for fiscal 1941 and 
$4,000,000 for 1942. 

e@ Grand Coulee Comes In—Next July, 
the Pacific Northwest gets another 
power flood (for sale at the Bonneville 
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rate of $17.50 per kw.) when Grand 
Coulee dam, 200 miles up the Colum- 
bia from Bonneville, begins to produce 
108,000 kw. and the administration will 
have to get busy selling that. 

The two dams ultimately will have 
a combined installed capacity of about 
2,400,000 kw., or something like 1,000,- 
000 more than will be available from all 


10 dams of the Tenne 
thority, according to Dr. R 
@lron Plant Delayed—} 
Sierra Iron Co., Los A 
with an ambitious schem 
turing iron at Bonneville 
lytic process (BW—Mar.2 
to be in a state of susp 
ently for lack of funds. 

An attempt is said to b 
by a Northwest group t 
project. Meanwhile, Was! 
College, cooperating with 
Bureau of Mines, is build 
plant to test a process for ek 
production of magnesium 
deposits of Washington and ( 
would furnish the basic ray 
@ Stress Defense Angles—l'o 
on defense industry possibilit 
two dams, the administration 
tribute a voluminous report, re 
maps, charts and tables, sh: 
area’s raw materials and thei: 
alities in manufacture of specifi 
products like planes, ordnan¢ 
munitions and ships. 

Officials are working hard to 
answers to any questions an 
executive, looking for a plant sit: 
ask. Completed early this me 
cooperation with local chambers « 
merce, was an ambitious surve 
possible sites on both sides of t 
lumbia River from its mouth at Ast 
Ore., to The Dalles, 190 miles i 
Last week a second study wa 
menced which will survey the | 
Sound region (Bonneville transi 
lines to Tacoma and Seattle will b 
pleted this month). 





The Aluminum Company of Amer- 
ica’s operations at Vancouver, Wash., 
are becoming far more extensive than 
they were ever expected to be. The 
first unit of the reduction plant on the 


Columbia River is already in opera 
tion (above). Last week a second unit 
opened for business and construction 
got under way on three more units to 
be ready by April. 
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FINANCE 





Holiday Dividends 


With possible exception of 
1937, stockholders will have 
the best Christmas in decade; 
{]-month showing tells the story. 







for those who depend their 
December dividend checks for Yuletide 
micty, this will be the merriest Christ- 
mas in a decade, except, perhaps, for 
1937 

No longer is there any undistributed 
p: fits tax on corporate carnings. But 
during the few recent years that such 
tues were levied, corporations acquired 
the habit of making precise estimates 
of earnings, then paying extra year-end 
dividends, rather than building up their 
surplus accounts. 
In the Holiday Mail—Many of these 
extra disbursements, and payments on 
arrears, declared last week, like the 
dollar on Continental Baking preferred, 
the $6.25 on International Silver pre- 
ferred, the $4 on Midland Steel Prod- 
ucts common, and the 50¢ on Colgate- 
Palmolive-Peet common, will be mailed 
1 time to reach stockholders on the 
day before Christmas. Almost all the 
extra payments will be made before the 
end of the year and charged against this 
year's accounts, rather than on Jan. 1, 
as in years before the tax on undistrib 
uted profits. 
Except for 1937, when corporations 
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were taxed for retention of profits, divi 
dends this vear will be the largest since 
1930. The following table, prepared 
by the New York ‘Times, tota 
dividend payments cach month for the 
past four years in millions of dollars 


shows 


1937 1938 1939 1940 
Jan. . 267 282 223 254 
Feb 363 310 308 345 
2 ssesn ae 204 220 253 
. ee . 2a 165 163 190 
_ ereere 524 370 383 $55 
ere 376 261 265 285 
NE ri aie 251 190 202 260 
| 389 245 315 372 
Sept. 363 216 226 244 
Oct 305 19] 211 230 
Nov. 714 513 663 690 
Dec 454 296 387 
Total 4.550 3,242 3,566 3,538 


@ Eleven-Month Showing—Dividends of 
$3,538,154,901 for the eleven months 
of 1940 were within touching distance 
of disbursements for the entire year 
1939, exceeded the full year 1938 by 
almost $300.000.000. and compared 


with $4,096,591,590 for the similar 
period of 1937, the last year of both 
relative prosperity and undistributed 


profits taxes 

Last months’ declarations were voted 
to shareholders of 1,310 corporations 
Public utilities voted $110,384,448 of 
the November total. Railroads 
counted for $50,463,399, automobilc 
companies $49,841,188, copper com 
panies $24,752,095, food and packing 
companies $18,641,040. Public utih 
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BENEFICIAL INDUSTRIAL 


LOAN CORPORATION 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Dividends have bee de 
the Board of 


PRIOR PREFERENCE STOCK 
$2.50 Dividend Series of 1938 
62'/>¢ per share 


Directors, as tollows 


" a i g De $1. 194 


COMMON STOCK 
50¢ per share 


1a 


Both dividends are payable Dex 
31, 1940 to stockholders of record 
j at close of business Dec. 16, 1940 
' 
E. A. BaiLey 


Treasurer 











PHILCO CORPORATION 


Rodios « Avto Rodios «+ Tubes « 
Refrigerators * Air Conditioners 


DIVIDEND ON 
COMMON STOCK 





The directors of Philco Corporation 
have declared a dividend of twenty- 
five cents ($.25) per share on the 
outstanding common stock, payable 
December 21st, 1940, to stock- 
holders of record at the 
business December oth, 1940. 


PHILCO CORPORATION 


close of 
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“IT want to express 
my appreciation of your out- 
standing contribution to Amer- 
ican business, large and small. 
In our organization we have 


come to refer to Business 
Week as the ‘business man's 
Bible.’ 









“We read it not only 
as a business periodical but 
study it as a textbook, revised 
each week to meet changing 
conditions. You do a remark- 
able job in digesting and pre- 
senting in concise form the 
masses of economic and fi- 
nancial information currently 
needed by the busy executive.” 


* 





Vice President and 
Treasurer INVESTMENT BROKER 
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ties, oil companies, and tobacco com- 
panies increased dividends. Copper, 
food, automobile, and steel companies 
paid out less. Railroads were less gen- 
erous to stockholders, but railroad 
equipment companies almost tripled 
their distributions. 





COMMODITIES 





Zinc in Spotlight 

Price discrepancy worries 
industry, which fears govern- 
ment priorities unless demands 
of fabricators can be met. 


Interest in the zinc industry shifted 
last week to a price discrepancy between 
the producer’s market and the Com- 
modity Exchange market. 

Since Sept. 27, when Leon Hender- 
son of the National Defense Advisory 
Commission warned of direct govern- 
ment action to control prices “if the 
apparently artificial price-supply-demand 


pressure continues,” the producers have 
maintained an orderly market. For the 
past two months, the price of Prime 
Western zinc has remained steady at 
74¢ a pound, St. Louis. This has been 
accomplished despite increasing demand 
and declining supply. Stocks of domes- 
tic slab zinc dipped in November to 
17,936 tons at the end of the month 
and order backlogs rose to a record high 
of 126,120 tons. 

@On Exchange, About 9¢—On the 
Commodity Exchange, prices for early 
deliveries have hovered around 9¢, a 
premium of 14¢ over both the spot and 
the more distant futures prices. The 
Board of Governors of the Exchange 
last week appointed a committee to 
investigate the position of open con- 
tracts to determine whether conditions 
exist which endanger the normal func- 
tioning of the Exchange in respect to 
zinc sales. 

In the past, most purchasers of zinc 
futures covered their contracts before 
delivery by an offsetting sale. Actual 
deliveries against contracts have been 
light; 3,000 short tons in 1939 and 
4,590 tons in the first ten months of 
1940. Any futures purchaser could, how- 
ever, hold his contract and demand 
delivery. And it is feared that perhaps 





THE MARKETS 


Taxable et Issue 


The U. S. Treasury managed to break 
a few more mle last Wednesday 
with its new __half-billion-for-defense 
financing. 

Prime innovation was to make the 
new issue of five-year notes subject to 
federal taxation. The }% interest rate 
probably could have been shaved to §% 
if tax-exemption had been provided. 
These notes may not appeal to banks 
and insurance companies, since to them 
tax-cxemption is an investment consid- 
eration. But educational or charitable in- 
stitutions free from federal taxation or 
those corporations operating at a deficit 
(hence not subject to tax) would natu- 
rally prefer the higher coupon to the 
tax-exemption privilege. So would in- 
vestors in low-income tax brackets; to 
them the taxes they would have to pay 
would be less than the difference in 
income. 

Such investors sold out their holdings 
of tax-exempt Treasury issues at the 
all-time peak premiums which prevailed 
up to and including Wednesday morn- 
ing. Then they reinvested in the new 
securities, 

Innovation No. 2 was the way the 
government split hairs to price the 
securities more closely to the market 
than is usually done for such a siz- 
able issue. Bankers in general had been 
expecting about a two-point premium 
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as a Christmas present from Secretary 
Morgenthau. Joy-riders were prepared 
to scalp about $20 per bond. Then the 
Secretary affixed the same coupon rate 
and maturity as that on a previously- 
outstanding tax-exempt note issue which 
had been selling at only about a point 
and a quarter above par. Even so the 
notes jumped immediately to around a 
half-point premium. 

Third unique factor was the probable 
absence of “rights” value. These de- 
fense obligations are supposed to be paid 
from taxes specifically levied for repay- 
ment. If so, they won’t carry the privi- 
lege usually possessed by short-term 
Treasury obligations of being refunded 
into more desirable and longer-term se- 
curities obtainable only by holders of 
the notes, a privilege which often boosts 
note prices sufficiently to show them 
giving a negative yield. 


Security Price Averages 


This Week Month Year 
Week Ago Ago Ago 
Stocks 
50 Industrials 
20 Railroad 
SP GD exsseacwes 
Bonds 
20 Industrial ....... 90.2 
20 Railroad ........ 61.0 
20 Utility .- 100.9 
U. S. Government 112.0 


110.7 118.4 
31.1 31.2 
58.9 67.8 


103.5 
28.7 
54.0 


. -103.9 
. 28.7 
53.7 


87.0 
57.5 
101.5 
106.6 


90.5 
61.7 
100.6 
110.8 


90.3 
60.1 
100.6 
111.1 


Data Standard 
ment bonds which are from the 
Bank of New York. 


Statistics ~~ for govern- 
ederal Reserve 


this is just what might 
now. 

@ Could Be Embarrassing 
an early future in lieu o 
non-obtainable metal, Japan 
nation—or any fabricator, f 
ter—could obtain contract 

of the metal and demand it 
If the amount available for d 
less than total demanded, a: 
ing situation would result 

of zinc in official Commodit 
warehouses on Nov. 30 an 
only 2,243 tons. Total sales 
been light, amounting in the | 
months to a total of 165 co 
30 short tons each. 

There is plenty of zinc-ore 
The real bottleneck in the zin« 
is smelter capacity, which has 
creased recently but remains b« 
demand. 

@ Exports and Imports—Export 
has been insistent. During the { 
months of 1940, the United Stat 
ported 68,625 tons of slab z 
which only 12,773 tons were of « 
tic origin. The American Bur 
Metal Statistics reports that 19,0/ 
of zinc were used on galvanized 
ucts exported in the January-Oct 
period. Zinc contained in bras 
brass products exported in the 10-m 
pero | probably accounted for 2 
tons of the metal. Of our zinc ex; 
29,758 tons went to Great Britain, 
042 tons to Japan, 9,018 tons to Brit 
India, 8,681 tons to France, and 3 
tons to China during the first 
months. 

Imports during the first 10 months 

totaled 9,868 tons of slab zinc, mosth 
from Mexico, and 145,428 tons of zinc 
contained in ore. 
@ Unfilled Orders Soar—From the first 
of the year until the end of November, 
zinc stocks declined from about 65,000 
tons to 17,936 tons, shipments increased 
from 54,862 tons to 61,145 tons a 
month, unfilled orders on books of pro- 
ducers soared from less than 40,000 
tons to 126,120 tons, and daily average 
production gained from 1,690 tons to 
1,883 tons. 

The industry is fearful that, unless 
urgent demands for zine by fabricat 
are satisfied, and unless price dispar 
ties are remedied, the zinc industry 
might be one of the first to sutfer 
government priorities. 


COFFEE QUOTA OPERATIVE 


During October, first month of the 
three-year coffee quota agreement, the 
United States imported 1,246,735 bags 
of 132 Ib. each, a slight lag below the 
allowable 1,375,000 ‘bags. Shipments 
from Brazil to the U.S. in November 
exceeded those in October by 148,064 
bags. U.S. visible supply has increased 
about 200,000 bags a month for the 
past several months. 
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Economic Chess 


Berlin and London are 
countering each other's moves 
in Balkans and Spain. Rumania 
becomes a Nazi “model.” 


lhere have been some striking moves 
in the last few weeks in the war behind 
the war in Europe. Berlin has made 
itself economic czar of Rumania in a 
10-year development program. London 
has countered with a new bargain with 
lurkey which is aimed at starving the 
Nazis out of all their business with 
Ankara. 

Berlin has bought up control of Yugo 
slavia’s biggest bank, formerly owned by 
Belgians. London has made a new trade 
deal with Spain on the heels of the 
Suner visit to Berlin and less than two 
months after the Franco-Hitler mect 
ing which had been expected to end in 
a pact allowing Germany the right to 
attack Gibraltar through Spain 
e German Blueprint—Ilhe German-Ru 
manian pact is by all odds the most 
significant of these moves because—as 
Berlin reports by cable—it presents the 
model for the incorporation of all small 
states into the Nazi blueprint for a 
German-dominated Europe. Whatever 
the outcome of the war, even conserva- 
tive Germans believe they are in east- 
em and southeastern Europe to stay, 
and all their occupation plans are drawn 
on a long-term pattern 

In the case of Rumania, the Nazis 

are moving with a promptness and de- 
cisiveness which comes from long, first- 
hand acquaintance with the occupied 
region. For five years before the war, 
German trade commissioners and scien- 
tists were busy in Rumania encouraging 
the production of the kind of farm 
products that Germany needed and 
offering to buy them at fixed prices 
slightly above the world level. 
e Complete Control—The new eco- 
nomic agreement signed in Bucharest 
recently gives the Germans a controlling 
hand in every phase of Rumanian eco- 
nomic development. Nazis will be given 
the opportunity to invest their capital 
in the leading industrial plants and 
banks in Rumania, all agricultural pro- 
duction will be geared to meet German 
requirements, and the transportation 
systems will be modernized according to 
German design. 

Most significant angle of the new 
pact from the point of view of the war 
is Germany's scheme to build two pipe- 
lines, from the great Ploesti oil fields 
north of Bucharest to industrial centers 
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in the Reich, to obviate the dependence 
on inadequate rail and Danube deliv 
eries of oil for the German war ma 
chine. One of the provisions of the 
new pact is that Rumania will deliver 
3,000,000 tons of oil to Germany im 
1941. While this is nearly 
amount received last year, it is barely 
half the potential Rumanian output 
@ Road Construction—Another project 
which is being rushed calls for the con 
struction of key highways leading across 
the country toward the Dardanelles 
Engineers and equipment used for the 
record Westwall 
nearly two years ago are pouring into 
Rumania now to finish these highways 
by spring - 
Berlin admits that one big accom 
plishment in the Balkans has had to be 
liquidated. In the years before the war, 
Germany's great chemical trust, I. G 
Farbenindustrie, had developed a huge 
sovbean business in Rumamia. Farmers 
were taught how to cultivate this new 
crop, and huge areas were devoted to 
it. But 90° of the new development 
was in Bessarabia. When that province 
was returned to the Soviet Union, the 


twice the 


construction of the 





Germans moved out and abandoned the 


project 

@ Purchases by Britain—lew details are 
known of the British trade deal with 
Turkey except that 
purchase of ‘Turkish surpluses by Britain 


it provides for the 


thus keeping important shipment of 


food products and chrome ores trom the 
Germans. Its significance is in the fact 
that Berlin was unable to convince th« 


lurks, even with possible pressure t i 
the Sovict Union, they 
the Axis orbit 


to 


should fall im 


German political pressure on Yug 
slavia has not vet beconK mut I t 
German business ts steadily gaming ’ 


trol m strategic business m the count 


Following the acquisition ot important 
mining properties im Yugoslavia vihich 
is one of | urope iunportant producers 
of copper and bauxite), German invest 
ors recently wcquired miayority holdings 
in the Yugoslav General Bank Asso 
ciation, which has the biggest capital 
yong Yugoslav banks 

@ Soviet Exacts a Price—Russia is pla 


ing a shrewd game in the Balkans, too 
obviously demanding and receiving from 
i part of the hard bargam 

neutral in this war—a 
of the litth tate 


Germany—a 
for remaiming 
share in the business 
of the Danube basin 
Latest deal is with Slovakia, with 
Russia trading about $2,400,000 of raw 





When quiet-spoken Col. William ] 
Donovan (right) took off on the trans 
atlantic clipper last week he was listed on 
the passenger record as “Donald Wil 
liams.”” Newshawks uncovered his identity 
but not his destination. Last July he flew 
to England on official business for Wash 
ington, and reported to Secretary of th« 
Navy Frank Knox on his return The 
50-destrover-hemisphere naval-base deal 
followed 

There is a wave of pessimism in this 
country now over the outlook for Britain 
next spring. One group—eyeing the 
Greek-British victories in the Mediterra 
nean—insists that it is due to nothing 
but the barrage of propaganda which is a 
prelude to a plea for financial aid to Brit 
ain. A larger group believes that this 
country’s aid to Britain falls far short of 
requirements. These people believe that 
Berlin is planning an all-out attack for 
February or March, claim that visitors in 
Germany have seen great fleets of un 
used bombers which will raid Britain in 
swarms of 6,000 instead of 600 

Col. Donovan's mission is unknown 
but insiders claim that it is tied to 
growing French resentment against the 
Nazis. This week’s promise of aid to 
Greece, it is insisted, is a teaser which 
may coax the French colonies to line 
up actively with the British. Col. Dono 
van may be charged with this duty or 
he may be bound for Vichy to promise 
to wavering French authoritics full 
United States cconomic support for re 





Mystery Mission—and Defense 








habilitation in case of a final Hitler defeat 


President Roosevelt may clear up the 


mystery by dramatic moves expected of 
returns to Weashingtor 


rumor that, under 


him when he 


There is a spreading 


powers carrying over from the last war 
he is likely to declare a “state of emer 
gency’ under which the defense program 
will be drastically speeded up. ‘There may 
be more aid to China and additional 
trade bans against the Japanese And 
idditional loans to 


lerwriting 


there are sure to be 
Latin America as a means of un 
Axis opposition 
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“GROUP INSURANCE HAS 
RELIEVED ME OF DISTRACT- 
ING WORRIES.” 


Salaried experts of the Ztna Group 
Division will gladly ex- 

plain our complete 

Group coverage for em- 
ployees—Life—Pension 
—Sickness— Accident 

— Hospitalization. 


JETNA LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Hartford Conn, 
































THE 
GEO. H. ERERHARD 
COMPANY 


( Incorporated 1891 ) 


Pacific Coast 
Selling Agents 


An experienced sales person- 
nel with complete distributing 
and office service maintaining 
the individuality of each man- 
ufacturer’s selling campaign. 
We can assume all credits, dis- 
counting sales monthly. 


We cover the 11 Western States 
and Hawaii, selling and mer- 
chandising to wholesale, re- 
tail, chain, department and 
other trade outlets. 


For many years we have served 








the manufacturers of Ingersoll 
Watches, Gem Rasors & Blades, 
Sparton Radios, and Ace Hard 
Rubber Combs. 


Your inquiry is invited. 
290 First Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 


751 S. Figueroa Street 
LOS ANGELES 
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cotton, grains, and phosphate fertilizers 
for an equal amount of Slovakian elec- 
trical equipment, pipes and cable, and 
rayon goods. Deliveries will be by water 
down the Danube and across the Black 
Sea. A Rumanian trade delegation ar- 
rived in Moscow at the end of Novem- 
ber and a new pact is expected soon. 

@ Spain and the U.S$.—Spain is being 
watched by Americans less because of 
the unexpected financial bargain with 
London than for the possibility of 


| American aid. Secretary Hull this week 


denied that there was any possibility of 
a $100,000,000 loan to Spain, but large 
food shipments this winter may be fol- 
lowed by direct financial aid next spring 
if the political situation demands it. 


Argentine Loan 


Use of Treasury fund for 
aid to Chinese forestalls criti- 
cism of $50,000,000 deal with 


Latin Americans. 


By first getting Senate and House 
committee approval of the use of Treas- 
ury stabilization funds to strengthen 
the currency of China—a country at 
war—Secretaries Hull and Morgenthau 
forestalled most criticism of last week’s 
similar loan of $50,000,000 to Argen- 
tina. Like the loan to China (BW — 
Dec.7’40,p35), the extension of credit 
to the South American country repre- 
sents a departure from the original 
concept of the stabilization fund, which 
was to stabilize the currencies of Britain 


| and France in relation to the dollar. 
| @ Dollars for Pesos—The mechanics of 


the Argentine loan are also similar to 
the Treasury's transaction with the 


| Central Bank of China. The United 


States will purchase Argentine pesos 
with American dollars, Argentina agree- 
ing at the same time to re-purchase the 
pesos at the same ratio at some later 
date. Argentine currency has been 
weakened in relation to the dollar be- 
cause of the increasingly unfavorable 
nature of Argentina’s foreign trade 
position. One immediate effect of the 
loan will be to ease the exchange situa- 
tion as regards the United States by 
enabling the southern country to finance 
necessary purchases here without further 
diminishing its gold reserves. It was em- 
phasized in Washington that the Argen- 
tine government represents a good credit 
some provincial and 
municipal Argentine obligations have 
been in default, the government itself 


| has always paid full interest and amor- 


tization on its dollar bonds held in this 
country. Apart from the credit angle, 
however, loans to Latin America form 


an integral part of the Administration’s . 


hemisphere-defense program, and simi- 


| lar loans to other countries from the 





SIAMESE DIPLOMACY “a 


TOKYO—Rumors the | 
States and Great Britain a; 
ing hard to draw Thailand 
away from Japan's sphere of 
ence have caused headline-; 
alarm in ‘Tokyo. 

The Japanese have long 
trying to cut themselves in o; 
diplomatic game that has cent 
in the strategically important | 
dom sandwiched between th« 
British colony of Burma 
French Indo-China. A treat) 
friendship, commerce, and navi; 
tion was signed at Bangkok D 
8, 1937, and Thailand obtained 
Japanese non-aggression pact ju 
before Nipponese “inspector 
moved into French Indo-China 

Apart from its immense strategi 
cal value, Thailand has assume 
fast increasing importance as 
Japanese food base, mainly fo 
rice. Several Japanese firms havc 
obtained mining concessions in 
the kingdom. Thailand’s only oil 
refinery was recently built by Japa 
nese engineers. 

Washington, suspecting that 
Thailand has been pressed into 
service to act as a blind for Japa 
nese imports of war materials not 
directly available from the United 
States, has held up a shipment of 
aircraft to Bangkok. 











Treasury's stabilization fund are ex 
pected now that the precedent has been 
established for this use of the fund 

e Export-Import Loan Follows—As wa 
the case with the loan to China, th« 
'reasury’s extension of credit to Argen 
tina was matched by a $60,000,000 loan 
from the Export-Import Bank. ‘The 
bank has previously extended credits to 
Brazil, Uruguay, Chile, and several of 
the smaller Latin American countries in 
line with the Administration's policy of 
bolstering the economic structure of 
countries whose normal commerce has 
suffered from the war. 


Newsprint Boom 


With Scandinavian supply 
curtailed, Canadian industry is 
thriving on exports to U. S. 
which approach record levels. 


The United States annually consumes 
around 45% of the entire world’s pro- 
duction of newsprint. In 1939, total 
production was 7,714,000 tons. Out of 
an apparent consumption figure of 3,- 
541,000 tons for the United States, 2,- 
207,000 tons came from Canada, repre- 
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WAR BRINGS BOOM IN CANADIAN NEWSPRINT 


Production and Exports Near New Peak 
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enting 77% of the Dominion’s total 
newsprint exports, and 61% of the total 
United States supply. This year, the 

United States will absorb more Cana- 
dian newsprint than it has since 1937, 
the biggest export year in the history of 
the Canadian industry. 

Back of the boom in the newsprint 
ndustry are two main factors—the price 
rise from $42.50 a ton to $50 which 
vent into effect Jan. 1, 1938 and still 
holds, and curtailed competition from 
Scandinavian producers. United States 
from Europe fell from 
247,000 tons in the first nine months 
f 1939 to 31,815 tons for the same 
1940 period. 
¢ Company Earnings Up—T hough ton- 
nage shipments are barely reaching 1937 
levels, the 1938 price rise is responsible 
for a sharp rise in company earnings. 
Abitibi Power and Paper Co. Ltd. re- 
ports combined earnings of $5,924,437 
in the first nine months of 1940 as com- 
pared with $1,921,409, $1,937,616, and 
$3,538,569 for the corresponding pe- 
riods of 1939, 1938, and 1937. 

Good news for the paper companies 
is also good news for Canadian financial 
suthorities wrestling with the problem 
of getting dollars for the purchase of 
war equipment in the United States. 


Coke from Britain 


Shipments to supplement 

U.S. production will give some 

aid to Empire in solving acute 
trade-balance problem. 

American coke production, now run- 

ning close to the theoretical maximum 


capacity of the industry, will shortly be 
supplemented by imports of British coke 


1940 
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under plans completed by the British 
Iron and Steel Federation. The initial 
program calls for shipment to the 
United States of around 50,000 tons a 
month, which is only about 1% of cur 
rent American production, but larger 








quantities may be shipped if the poten 
tial bottleneck in domestic production 
threatens to interfere with steel output 

Estimates of coke stocks on hand 
indicated only a two weeks’ supply avail 
able at the end of October 
e U. S. Ships to Canada—The United 
States is currently shipping around 55, 
000 tons of coke per month to Canada 
These shipments will probably continuc 
The geographical proximity of Canadian 
markets in the Great Lakes region to 
American producing sources makes such 
shipments more economical than direct 
imports from Britain 

On the other hand, British coke can 
be shipped as ballast to the more acces 
sible Atlantic ports of the United States 
and then be used by steel producers in 
the eastern seaboard area without re 
shipment by rail 
e@ Exchange Saving for Britain—lrom 
the standpoint ot Empire economics, 
the sale of British coke in the American 
market would tend to cancel the ex 
change drain caused by Canadian put 
chases of coke in the United States, 
ox to offset, in a very small way, huge 
British steel purchases in America 
British and Canadian purchases of wat 
necessities have sent the Empire's un 
favorable balance of trade with the 
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is applied intermittently... 


of the work ! 


Possible, because EC&M Weld Timers are accur- 
ate. They give outstanding results in welding stain- 
less steel, galvanized metal, non-ferrous metals, sheet 
Ask for Bulletin 1201 describing them. 
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OODPECKER Welding’, because the current 
applied like the 
repeated pecks of the woodpecker’s bill. 

Used for bringing thick pieces up to fusion 
temperature gradually, this intermittent method re- 
duces electrode-heating and burning, giving the 
water circulating in the electrodes an opportunity 
to carry the heat away from the points. 

Timing of the complete operation is automatic— 
by an EC&M /nterrupted Weld Timer. No guesswork 
—but strong, uniform welds without harming surface 
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United States for the first 10 months 
of 1940 to nearly $800,000,000, and 
Britain's export trade drive is being 
conducted on the theory that every 
little bit helps, be it Scotch whisky, 
Harris tweeds, or fuel for blast furnaces. 
@ Coke Surplus in Britain—l wo factors 
have combined to increase Britain's ex 
ee surplus of coke. In peacetime, 
arge quantities of coal and coke were 
shipped to continental European mar 
kets which are no longer available. Brit- 
ish primary iron and steel production 
has been curtailed by the lack of Scan- 
dinavian ore on which it depended. 


Leery Axis Pals 


Germany tries hard to win 
Japan’s reinsurance business, 
but Tokyo sets up corporation 
to get ‘satisfactory coverage.” 


TOKYO—While Germany and Japan 
are publicizing and mutually supporting 
their “foolproof” economic schemes un- 
der the ‘‘new order,” the two allies do 
not seem to be too sure of each other's 
financial ability when more than moral 
support is at stake. 

Striking proof of the mutual distrust 
was provided when the Japanese gov- 
ernment announced that it had decided 


to cancel all reinsurance contracts in the 
London market and to transfer the risks 
to a newly established Toa Reinsurance 
Corp. “because it had become impos 
sible to find satisfactory coverage else 
where abroad.” 

he official announcement did not 
state that German insurance brokers 
had been trying hard to persuade the 
Japanese to transfer their reinsurance 
business from London to Berlin, had 
invited a Japanese commussion to inves- 
tigate the German insurance market, 
and (through a barrage of cables) had 
tried to cut themselves in on the Toa 
by subscribing to a few shares. Even a 
small contract or two had been placed 
in Japan. But the Japanese politely sig- 
nified that they would rather control the 
reinsurance business themselves. 


ARGENTINE CHAMPAGNE 


This week the first sizable shipment 
of Argentine champagne ever consigned 
to the United States market arrived in 
Dew York in time for the holiday trade. 
Nearly 6,000 cases were unloaded from 
Moore-MacCormack’s $.S. Argentina, 
and 12,000 additional cases of Argentine 
sparkling Burgundy, champagne, and 
Bordeaux-type wines will be in the hands 
of dealers as far west as Chicago and 
Houston before the end of the year. 
The New York importing house of Rob- 
inson-Lloyds Ltd. has made preliminary 
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commitments for 28,000 cases of 
and dealers in the United State 
already arranged to buy the entir 
tity. A permanent trade in Arg 
wines is expected to develop. Di 
sales drive recently conducted 
United States, vermouth salesmen 
the Argentine were said to ha 
ceived orders for 310,000 cases. 
deliveries to begin in January. A 
tine vermouth has a Buenos Aires 
sale value of from $6 to $7 a case. 


PS 


Canada has extended its ban on lux. 
ury imports from the United St 
(BW—Dec.7 "40,p54) to include—an 
many items—blankets, typewriters, « 
tating and bookkeeping machines, 
ing machines, locomotives, and rai 
cars. . . . Dominion retailers this v 
appealed to the Ottawa government ! 
permission to import sample mo 
of American copied 
Dominion manufacturers. ‘The rec 
import embargo covered all wearing 
apparel. Canadians pointed out t! 
when Holland instituted import cont 
shortly before the invasion, the Dut 
government granted permission for 
American models, with p 
chase funds allotted by a_ licens 
arrangement. After several weeks 
of bitter labor-management strife 
lowing the imposition of new labor la 
in Cuba (BW —Oct.12°40,p63), 
Cuban governinent this week warn 
| employers and workers that it wor 
take stern measures if necessary to ma 
tain public order and normal develo 
ment of the island’s economy. 
Washington has bought 300,000 ton 
of Chilean nitrate, as predicted (BW 
Sep.7 "40,p59), to be added to th 
country s stockpile of strategic ms iterial 
About 60% of the purchase price wi 
be earmarked for Chilean purchases o! 
S. machinery. 
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Certified Quality Helps 
Meet Gov't Specifications 


Call Ryerson when you need good steel quickly. Under the 
Certified Steel plan, you get steels made to narrow close-range 
specifications that reduce shop labor costs and assure uniform, 
dependable results that help pass government inspection. 


Vast Stocks at 10 Plants 
Assure Quick Delivery... 


Call Ryerson when you need good steel quickly. Over 10,000 
kinds, shapes, and sizes of structurals, bars, plates, sheets, 
} shafting, alloys, tool steel, stainless, tubing, etc., are carried in | 
stock for immediate shipment. Write for 1940-41 Stock List. | 
Jos. T. Ryerson & Son, Inc.—Chicago, Milw., St. Louis, Detroit, 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, Buffalo, Phila., Boston, Jersey City.| U. 
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PROFIT& LOSS 


Applesauce 


One of our favorite publicity pictures 
of almost all time fell into our hands 
this week. The whole thing was the 
Virginia State Chamber's idea, and it 
happened in Winchester, ‘Virginia’s 
Apple Capital.” ‘I he picture showed a 
group of pretty little girls cavorting in 
a pile of apples—well, most of them were 
cavorting; a couple (below) were peck- 
ing away at calculating machines. This 
whetted our interest. We turned to the 


caption prov ided by the Virginia State 





Chamber. We quote: “Apples take the 
count, as 10,150,000 barrels are har- 
vested from trees in one of Virginia's 
most bounteous harvestimes of recent 
years. Here girls from Winchester . . . 
make a summary of the work ahead 
for one of the world’s largest canneries, 
which is busy turning these piles into 
apple products.” All those interested 
in the total number of apples counted 
by the girl mathematicians of Winches 
ter can just try and find out from the 
Virginia State Chamber. 


Proposition 


Mr. W. W. Wachtel, president of 
Calvert Distillers Corp., flung down 
the gauntlet at a St. Paul liquor deal- 
ers’ meeting recently, and challenged 
the drys to a debate. More specifically, 
he said he’d be willing to fight it out 
with Bishop Ralph S. Cushman, na- 
tional president of the Anti-Saloon 
League, and Mrs. Ida B. Wise Smith, 
president of the W.C.T.U., in Madison 
Square Garden. Maybe Mr. Wachtel 
was being a little optimistic suggesting 
the Garden as a meeting place, but put 
that down to enthusiasm. Also under 
the heading of enthusiasm put Mr. 
Wachtel’s statement that the receipts 
from such an encounter would come to 
about $80,000, including radio rights— 
and he was willing to let the anti-liquor 
groups take the whole thing, knowing 
very well that the publicity Calvert 
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Make them say 
‘Td like to bear you 


Out of many speakers you hear, 


front of you once in awhile, and from his very first 
you follow 
warm to his views, listen with a glow of interest and 


words your attention is aroused 


satisfaction. What is it that makes 


effective, his appearances so popular? 


the fundamentals—apply them to y 
with the aid of this new book 


Just Published 
PUBLIC SPEAKING 


355 


Helps you get confidence, develop a 
livelier style, get a topic, know what 
to say, dress up the facts, prepare the 


speech, deliver it, lead a meeting, act as 


toastmaster, develop a more effective 
vorce, efc., etc 
@18 chapters full of most immediately prac 


tical and usef 


pointers 
ft introduced and 

°® many points 

talks, including radio 





vices for practice talks and 





cu m and practice assignments for 
put speaking clubs and classes 


° f» 
again: 
someone gets up in 
his ideas, 
this man’s speech so 


You can discover 
our own speaking 





William G. 


Hoffman's 
TODAY 


pages, 6 x 9, $2.75 


This practical book cuts through the mass of 
psychological and technical analyses and refine 
ments that have grown up around the subject of 
public speaking, and gives a simple, functional 
approach to the elements of preparing and mak 
ing a good speech. In short, it is REALISTIC 
enabling you to see the idea of making a talk or 
speech in a practical light—and, by following 
logical steps for the purpose, to make your talk 
interesting, informative, convincing. 
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| would get out of it couldn't 
for half that amount. 
Bishop Cushman rose to 

sion and proposed a whol 
debates, to start in St. Pau] 
up to a climax in New York 
St. Paul city fathers turne 
down on that idea quick. The 
St. Paul had dropped enoug! .; 
dignity a few weeks back whe: ' 
council decided to send Tom “ 
mon a case of raspberries, 

ranked the Minnesota footba 
“three touchdowns behind Mi, 


Spring Prospects 


We have an organization kno 
the Textile Color Card Associat f 
the United States to thank for 
report on the new 1941 spring h 
colors. “Spirited tropical shade: 
the thing this season, it seems, an 
the colors are “smart new inter 
tions of the sun influence in hos 
For example, there’s Riosun (get it? 
and Florisun, and (so there won’! 
any Chamber of Commerce srrap 
Calitan, Skydusk, Hula Bronze, | 
Beige, Carib Beige, and (our parti: 
favorites) Tropic Nude and A 
Blush. A fellow ought to be able t: 
up a lot of excitement next spring 
going into a store and demanding a | 
of ‘Tropic Nudes and an Aloha Bh 


Specialization 


Anybody who doesn’t believe that 
this is still an age of opportunity, or 
that a bright voung fellow can st 
make his mark ought to consider t! 
case of American Airlines. Not long 
ago one of the employees of Ameri 
Airlines was sitting in a barber’s cha 
passing the time by staring into the | 
mirror in front of him, when it bega 
to occur to him that it would be muc! 
more pleasant sitting there if only a 
the reading matter on the walls, and 
even the clock, wasn’t reversed in the 
mirror. ‘The result?—a special edition of 
American Airlines’ 1941 calendar, d¢ 
signed for barber shops. It’s printed 
backwards so that, when it’s hung on 
the wall, it can be read at a glance in 
the mirror, and customers can tell in a 
twinkling what the date is (and read 
the name AMERICAN AIRLINES 
too). Somebody thinks of everything- 
that’s what we always say. 


Christmas Spirit 


Ihe constant ringing of the cash 
registers in department stores at Christ- 
mas time must have an effect on the 
advertising copywriters. They get frisky. 
Gimbel’s, for imstance, ran a full-page 
ad in New York papers the other day, 
headed, ““Gimbel bells, Gimbel bells, 
Gimbel all the wav, Oh what fun it is 








; to shop and take + months to pay.” 
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four Score 


Right here I’m taking time out for a 
geeting to James H. McGraw, founder 
of McGraw-Hill. Next ‘Tuesday he'll be 
eghtv. And although he retired from 
ative duty several years ago, | know 
there isn’t much in Business Week that 
escapes his keen and critical eye. So 
yhen he sees this he'll know we are 
yishing him many happy returns. 

if that were all there is to it, this 
might not be the place for such a greet- 
ing. But there’s a lot more to it. Busi- 
ness journalism is a peculiarly vital func- 
tion of American business, and for more 
than half a century James H. McGraw 
has been the human embodiment of 
ound business journalism. His hand, 
above all others, shaped and nourished 
it from its puny beginnings. On its 
practice he has left his enduring mark. 

So every reader of every business and 
ndustrial journal is in some measure a 
eneficiary of his efforts in behalf of 
high publishing standards. And I sus- 
yect no one knows that better than 
those leaders of American industry who 
are contemporaries of Mr. McGraw and 
who watched him do his job as they 
were growing up with theirs. 

Nothing is more typical of his atti- 
tude toward industrial publishing than 
his consistent effort to anticipate prog- 
ress and his courage to face it realistic- 
lly. And in these days of ruthless ob- 
wlescence in the things we take for 

granted, that has become a quality of 
prime importance. It is well illustrated 
by the situation that first put Mr. 
McGraw on his own as a publisher. 

Back yonder, in the gay ‘nineties, he 
and his partners published three fledg- 
mg papers. One of them was the Street 
Railway Journal. But let him tell it: 

“In those days,” he relates, “the 
Street Railway Journal was devoted to 
the interests of the horse, its care and 
its car. I had become acquainted with 
the group of men who were fast mak- 
ing the electric street railway an actu- 
ality. I became convinced of the im- 
pending doom of the horse-car and of 
the cable-car, and insisted that the 
Street Railway Journal must have an 
editor who knew something about clec- 
tricity. But many people believed that 
the horse would be able to resist the 
invasion of electricity, and that the rail- 
way companies could not afford to lose 
the revenue they derived from the prin- 
cipal by-product of the horse.” 

So the firm broke up. In the split-up, 
Mr. McGraw got the Street Railway 
Journal and hired his electrical editor. 
(he paper became the Electric Railway 
Journal; now is the Transit Journal. 

But the moral of the tale is the dan- 
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when it 
excessive 


ger that besets any business 
ignores due to an 
concern over “the principal by-product 
of the horse.” 

Mr. McGraw never was known to do 
that. And in these strenuous times very 
few businesses can afford to do it either. 


Te 
progre SS 


Four Score Plus 


Which brings to mind another man 
of eighty who made his mark in another 
field. It’s Jimmy Hare, now 84, and 
cocky as ever. When I met him 35 years 
ago he already was famous: now he has 
plied his craft for half a century. 

You may have seen Cecil Carnes’ new 
book about him. It’s called “Jimmy 
Hare, News Photographer,” and it tells 


the story of the man who pioneered | 


news-photography. What's more he set 


a pace that has been hard to beat, and | 


he did it when photography meant cum 
brous equipment, wet plates, and dark- 
room development in the field. 

With all his impedimenta, Jimmy ran 
down the news in every corner of the 
world. He took the first picture of the 
Wright brothers in flight at Kitty Hawk 
And so far as I know, he’s the only 
man that ever got out in front of in 


| 


fantry in action to get a picture of its | 


advance. That was in Cuba in 1898, 
where, at 42, he really got started as a 
war photographer. Later, Richard Hard 
ing Davis said that “no war is official 
unless it is covered by Jimmy Hare.” 

Carnes’ book is rich in such stories 
It carries also scores of Jimmy's pic 
tures that will stack up against any- 
thing that’s done today. 

When I recall what has happened in 
photography during the last 50 years 
and what has been done with pictorial 
news reporting, I see Jimmy Hare in a 
dual role. Trained as an old-school 
camera-maker, he took those huge con- 
traptions out into the field and put 
them to work at jobs that fairly shrieked 





for handier equipment. ‘Today a vast 


arsenal of pocket and candid cameras 
offer us amazing convenience and capac 
ity. I wonder how much the camera 
makers owe to Jimmy Hare’s restless 
forcing of the photographic pace. 

Then, too, his pictures that “made 
the Russo-Japanese War famous” set a 
pace for news pictures of peace as well 
as of war. I wonder how much the mod 
erm picture papers owe to the appetite 
whetted by Jimmy Hare in his prime. 

It has been said that every institution 
is but the lengthened shadow of a man. 
If that is so, I’m sure there’s some part 
of Jimmy Hare’s shadow in both the 
photographic industry and the pictorial 
journalism that have become institu- 
tions in the American scene. W.C. 


| 












HEREVER tacking, stapling or fasten- 
ing is done—in plant or shipping room 
—Model T-| HANSCO One-Hand Tacker 
is not only faster but safer! Drives T-head 
Hansen Tacks in 4 lengths, 3/16" to 1/2". 
Hold Tacker in one hand—material in 
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Easily portable. Self-contained. Flush 
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THE TREND 





WHAT ABOUT BUILDING COSTS? 


Inevitably, during a period of expanding business, talk 
runs to the prospect of higher prices; and whenever prices 
become the subject of economic conversation, building is 
used as the prime example of an industry whose volume 
has been seriously curtailed by high costs. Only this 
summer, when the price of southern pine shot up about 
40%, building once again became a “marked industry.” 
Was history to repeat? Let us see. 

A heavy concentration of government orders for can- 
tonment building, demand from domestic paper and 
pulp mills, and the feeling among lumber interests that 
the previous spread between cost and price was too low 
combined to produce an advance in the price of lumber 
quite out of line with the general commodity price level 
(page 18). But from that it does not follow that high 
costs, in and of themselves, will check the building cycle 
in its upward course. A brief run up ina price structure, 
even if it is sharp, does not constitute a long-term trend. 
Moreover, it is the relationship between building costs 
and other costs that counts—not temporary price fluctua- 
tions in building costs alone. 


© Contrary to general impression, building costs did 
decline during the depression—but they had risen so 
sharply during the building-boom days of the '20s, that 
they still seemed out of line with the general price level. 
‘That perhaps explains why people bought automobiles 
instead of housing. The passenger car became a major 
and aggressive competitor for the consumer dollar in the 
’20s; and when the auto industry persistently sold a better 
caxv at a lower price, the automobile seemed to many 
people a better buy than a house. This is illustrated by 
the following table: 


Building Construction Retail Price Cost of 
Costs* Costs** Per Car Lig 
1929 = 100—— —— 
1925 , 98.6 100.0 119.5 103.4 
1927. 100.0 99.5 115.9 101.9 
1929 . 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1931 , 82.5 87.4 91.0 86.7 
1933 ‘ 69.1 82.1 74.7 75.4 
1935 74.2 94.7 78.1 79.8 
1937 ‘ 91.2 113.5 83.5 84.1 
1939 92.2 114.0 90.9 81.2 
1940 est 94.0 116.9 92.3 81.5 
* American Appraisal Co., primarily for residential costs. 
** Engineering News-Record, primarily for heavy engineering 
construction. 


© Note how the price index for automobiles dropped 


from 119.5 in 1925 to a low of 74.7 in 1933, or 37%, 
whereas building costs were down only 30% in one index 
and only 18% in the other index. Moreover, in the recov- 
ery in business, building costs shot up much more sharply 
than either the price of an automobile or the general cost 
of living. So throughout the period building values 
seemed higlr relative to other values. Undoubtedly people 


tended to get more for their construction dollars, but 
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it is unlikely that the gain was so great as in th 
mobile. The price per unit of horsepower of a 
biles decreased from an index number of 188.6 in 
to 54.5 in 1940. 

In the long run, long-term cost relationships ar 
dominant influence on building contraction or expal 
rather than momentary price changes. All during the 
certain inflexibilities crept into the construction in 
try—inflexibilities about which Thurman W. Armold 
had plenty to say. Prices did not recede along with ot 
costs, and building priced itself out of the market. | 
current demand for construction of all types—indust 
as well as residential—indicates that prices no longer 
so far out of line as to throttle demand for factory a 
living-room space. 


© Right now, construction is in what might be term 
the upward phase of its long-term cycle. By no mea 
are building cycles clearly marked out—but roughly th 
tun anywhere from 14 to 20 years in length. Claren 
Long, Jr., in his book, “Building Cycles and the Theo: 
of Investment,” has mapped out four cycles, as follow 
(1) End of the Civil War to around 1879; (2) the "80s 
and the 90s; (3) 1900 to the middle of the World Wa: 
(4) 1916 to 1933 

Thus 1941 is the eighth year of the present building 
cycle; but because of urgent defense needs for new indu: 
trial plants and housing near those plants, the upward 
phase of the cycle probably has longer to run. Certainly 
the evidence now at hand is insufficient to warrant the 
conclusion that, in the future, increases in building costs 
will be out of line with advances in other costs. 

This leads to the premise that relationships between 
building values and other values are not apt to change 
substantially in the coming months; for if a general com 
modity price increase occurs, other costs will rise along 
with building costs. In that case, in the competitive rush 
for the consumer dollar, floor space will not lose ground 


e The determining factor in the building trend is likely 
to be the defense program: first, because defense needs 
dictate the demand for new construction; second, because 
as soon as urgent defense construction is completed, gov 
ernment priorities may have to be invoked if building 
materials and building workers might better be utilized in 
more immediate phases of defense production. But such 
restrictions are not likely in the near future—not when 
the country still has idle plant and idle men and at the 
same time an urgent need for plant and housing capacity 
in certain bottleneck industries and areas. 

So, in the final analysis, priorities, rather than prices, 
will probably determine the longer-term trend in con- 


struction. 
The Editors of Business Week 
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